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The World at Play 


The Need for Song.— 
“There is a little Italian girl 
in the Black Overall factory 
who sings grand opera as she 
runs the sewing machine. We 
must multiply her by the 
thousands, then we shall have 
a musical city. There is a 
universal need in Seattle for 
more music. Let us try to 
help meet this need not in the 
conservatory nor in the studio 
but in the factory, the street, 
the home.”—Francis Russell 
in the Seattle Star 


Citzenship through Moving 
Pictures.—Congress has_ re- 
cently appropriated funds for 
the furthering of Americani- 
zation through motion pic- 
tures and a committee of 
three has been appointed to 
determine the best ways of 
using the appropriation. A 
study is being made of all 
possible centers where films 
might advantageously be used. 


Japanese Play Ball.—We in 
America perhaps do not real- 
ize that our enthusiasm for 


baseball is shared by the Jap- 
anese. The game has_ been 
transplanted, has taken root 
and is thoroughly flourishing 
in the Island Kingdom. A 
few years ago two of the 
Japanese unversities sent 
teams to the United States 
where they engaged in com- 
petition with American uni- 
versity nines. Their ability 
was marked, and their sports- 
manship excellent. The Japa- 
nese make all their baseballs 
by hand and have not as yet 
perfected any machinery for 
manufacturing them 


The Call to Community 
Service—The Lord Mayor of 
Manchester, England, has 
said: “Some day men _ will 
wake to the immense possi- 
bilities of corporate action; 
and the community will find 
salvation * * * in the combined 
and intelligent efforts of the 
people themselves.”—Munici- 
pal Reference Library Notes 


Community Service in Rol- 
and Park, Maryland.—The resi- 
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dents of Roland Park, Mary- 
land, a beautiful suburb of 
Baltimore, are developing a 
plan of cooperative self-gov- 
ernment and community serv- 
ice which is noteworthy in 
several respects. This com- 
munity has cooperatively built 
its own fine walks and high- 
ways, and has its own com- 
munity house, with a Com- 
munity Service Organization. 

Recently there was opened 
the Roland Park Community 
Kitchen from which cooked 
dinners are served at cost to 
the homes of the people. In 
true community fashion the 
members of the Service Or- 
ganization are the waitresses, 
working in groups, each group 
having its day for serving 
in the kitchen and restaurant. 
There is also a _ registration 
bureau for domestic help at 
the Women’s Club. 

Another notable feature of 
the cooperative idea has been 
put into practice by the wom- 
en of Roland Park. The plan 
grew out of a proposal made 
at the time of organization, 
when it was suggested that 
the members devise some 
means of helping out in the 
various households by caring 
for one another’s children oc- 
casionally, or assisting in any 
way possible. The women 
propose that they be em- 
ployed, just as other domestic 
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helpers are employed, and 
paid according to the wage 
scale set by the committee. 
All money made in such serv- 
ice is to be added to the gen- 
eral fund of the community. 

A significant feature of this 
community service is that the 
Roland Park Company—the 
general administration—has 
never permitted any profit 
taking business enterprises in 
that section unless considered 
indispensable and approved 
by the Company. 


Focus Attention on Com- 
munity Problems.—One of 
the interesting features of the 
Cincinnati Institute for Vol- 
unteers, and one which has 
splendid possibilities for other 
Community Service groups, 
was a luncheon attended by 
about 100 citizens, held on the 
opening day of the Institute, 
at which were presented and 
discussed the needs of the 
municipal recreation system 
of the city. The luncheon 
was paid for by the individ- 
uals attending. 

The Superintendent of 
Schools presided at the lunch- 
eon; the main speaker was 
the Director of Recreation of 
the Park Department who 
told how the work was being 
restricted for lack of funds 
and asked for a discussion on 
the part of those present as 
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to how they and other citi- 
zens could help in securing 
an increased appropriation. 

The discussion of local 
problems and needs which 
followed was very significant; 
the suggestions made were 
practical and to the point and 
there was as a result a new 
appreciation of the responsi- 
bility of private citizens to- 
ward the functions of the 
municipality touching the lei- 
sure time of the community. 

On the second day of the 
Institute a luncheon was held 
at which the moving picture 
problems of the city were dis- 
cussed and the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association and the 
Women’s Club, both of which 
are keenly interested in the 
subject, were given an oppor- 
tunity to present it. 

One of the important func- 
tions of Community Service, 
many feel, lies in providing 
an opportunity, as was done 
in Cincinnati, for the getting 
together of citizens represen- 
tative of various interests to 
discuss mutual problems and 
to unite forces for their solu- 
tion. 


Community Service in Vir- 
ginia—Community Service 
for the Negroes of the lower 
peninsula of Virginia is to be 
centered in two community 
houses, one at Newport News 


the other at Hampton. The 
house at Newport News was 
formerly a_ soldiers’ club. 
Here since February first the 
people of the community have 
carried on for themselves a 
continuation of many features 
started when the soldiers were 
in uniform. For instance, 
community singing, always 
popular under the former pro- 
gram, is continuing to de- 
velop with the support of the 
churches and_ schools. Not 
only have glee clubs, quartets 
and children’s choruses been 
organized but a _ school for 
the training of song leaders 
is well under way. Other 
features of the program such 
as girls’ work, community en- 
tertainments, and the moth- 
ers’ clubs are attracting the 
deep interest of the colored 
people. 

In Hampton when the work 
outgrew the confines of the 
soldiers’ club in 1919, three 
acres of ground and an at- 
tractive, old-fashioned house 
were secured. The colored 
committee has raised $1000 to 
furnish the building with of- 
fice and cafeteria equipment, 
canning outfit and pool tables. 
The house is being recon- 
structed for extended use by 
the ex-soldier and every mem- 
ber of his family. In both of 
these cities of Southern Vir- 
ginia provision of good leisure 
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time fun means 
stopped with the discharge of 


the ec yc pred soldier. 


has by no 


An Effective Play Exhibit. 


—Convincing a community of 


the benefits of a recreation 
and physical education pro- 
eram might be accomplished 


in some places as it was re- 
cently in Savannah, Georgia. 
Instead of presenting a pag- 
director 


eant, the recreation 


arranged an exhibit which 


showed 
rom its simplest form to the 


play as it develops 
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highly coordinated movements 


n he 
On nea\ 


y apparatus. The pro- 


also included dancing 


oram 


from the simple child 


orad d 
to the more interpre- 
dance. 

The Age of Things was pre- 
forty children of 
Some 


kindergarten age. were 


in swings, some on 


see-Saws, 


others playing small group 
games, and still others show- 
ig the constructive side of 
child play by making pretty 


The 
introduced in 
and the 


toys. spirit of 
the 


more 


S11) 2 Was 
nging games, 


strenuous type of games was 


put on by groups of boys 
from the Community Boys’ 
Club and the Junior High 
Schools. The physical de- 


the schools 


presenting several 


partments of 
helped in 
numbers of drill and dancing. 
6 
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To present natural wholesome 


and 
and 


healthful play the Girl 
30y Scout groups gave 
two splendid drills. A spectac- 
ular scene called Torch Swing- 
ing proved most effective. The 
final Get-Together Spirit was 


interpreted by a community 


sing. 

That the exhibit was in- 
tensely interesting and would 
have a lasting effect was 
agreed by the city officials, 


the school authorities and the 
public. 
that 
was to 


general Many people 
the whole 
them a quite 


revelation of 


confessed 
thing 
vivid 


new and 


the educational value of play. 


Play Room in the Fire 
House.—In order to provide 
an indoor play center for the 
Port Chester dur- 
ing the winter months, a large 
the 
utilized 
Two hundred thirty 
the first 
numbers 


children of 


hall in Fire House is be- 


ing from 3:15 to 5 
o'clock. 
children attended on 


day and large are 


coming every day. Gymnas- 
tics, games, folk dancing and 
singing are among the activi- 
ties which the children are en- 


joying to the full. 


Plan Ahead for Play- 
grounds.—In a pamphlet en- 
titled, Town Planning by A. 
Leigh Hunt, Member of the 


Executive Federated ‘Town 
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Planning Association of New 
Zealand, appear the following 
suggestions regarding the de- 
velopment of parks and play- 
grounds in a town planning 


project : 

“They should be regarded 
as one of the essential por- 
tions of the borough. ‘Too 
often they are looked upon as 
mere side issues in the nature 
of luxuries. Sufficient areas 


reserved at once for 
the requirements of the bor- 


should be 


ough when completely inhab- 
ited. Such as are not imme- 
diately laid off could mean- 
while be purposes 
other than buildings and 
streets. They 
tributed in 
the whole 


used for 
should be dis- 
such a way as to 
borough, the 
the 


not 


serve 
rinciple 

<s to the 
|= people 


pr being ‘to bring 
parl people, and 
t] to the parks.’ 

“Arrange 
that thers 
of from 
half a mile of every 
dweller of the borough when 


playgrounds so 
will be a play field 
ten 


eight to acres 


within 


complete. | Wherever  possi- 
ble, arrange for the ultimate 
connecting up of the various 


parks and playgrounds by a 


system of parkways or ave- 


nues, thus making the whole 
continuous and  comprehen- 
sive. 

“Acquire land most suited 


for parks, which is often un- 
purposes. 


suitable for other 


Have regard to land capable 
of being economically formed 
into a park. Aim at making 
playgrounds ‘live’ institutions 
providing for athletic 
gymnasia and play fields; all, 
when population warrants it, 
in charge of capable instruct- 
ors and play-masters, as is be- 
ing done in America with 
such success. It is instructive 
to note the importance that is 
placed on adequate parks and 
progressive 


sports, 


playgrounds by 


cities that have taken up 
town planning in an earnest 
and scientific manner. 


“Thus the city of Ottawa, 
with a present population of 
100,000, and an_ estimated 
number of 250,000 in the year 
1950, parks to 
the extent of 3160 acres, there- 
350,000 in 


has reserved 
by providing for 
habitants.” 


Plan for Playgrounds in 
New Developments.—A Kan- 
sas City Bank President who 
has long been helpfully inter- 
ested in the Playground and 
Recreation Association of 
and 
tive application of its princi- 
ples and methods to his own 
and to other has re- 
cently developed an_ idea 
which he would like to see 
brought to the attention of 
leading people in many grow- 
ing communities. 


America in the construc- 


cities, 
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He suggests that local laws 
should provide that in every 
new suburban section opened 
near any city there shall be 
one or more squares or blocks 
of land set aside permanently 


for playground and _ recrea- 
tional activites. This, he 
feels, will increase the value 


of surrounding property and 
thus provide ample compen- 
sation for the real estate own- 
ers who develop the new area. 

[It will also help to provide 
healthful 
wholesome neighborly activi- 


opportunities for 


ties, for play and recreation, 
for community organization 
and for such joyous neighbor- 
American communi- 
greatly 


liness as 


ties sadly lack and 


need. 


A Summer Recreation Pro- 
gram.—In planning a sum- 
mer program for playgrounds 
and community centers, chil- 
dren’s gardens should not be 
worked 
summer 


forgotten. As it was 
out in Detroit last 
this proved one of the finest 
constructive recrea- 
ever attempted in the 
According to the an- 
nual report of the Recreation 
2552 


nerer 


forms of 
tion 
city. 
home and 
gardens were in 
operation. The children kept 
an accurate account of the ex- 
of their gardens, and 
the value of the 


Commission, 
community 


pense 


estimated 
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Exhibits were made 
State Fair and a ma- 
the given 
were won by the “Recreation 
Gardeners.” In the late sum- 
mer and _ fall, was 
conducted for all the garden 
clubs. 


produce. 
at the 


jority of prizes 


canning 


The work along other lines 
the 
interesting 


summer showed 
results. At the 
municipal camp on Elizabeth 
Lake a large number of boys 


during 


and girls enjoyed a taste of 
real outdoor life, realizing un- 
told benefits from the exper- 


ience. The Recreation Com- 
mission Band gave weekly 
concerts in Riverside Park 


and at four other of the cen- 
ters in the more congested 
parts of the city. The four 
moving picture machines 
owned by the Commission 
were kept busy giving shows 
at the orphan asylums and 
homes. At forty schools, five 


branch libraries and three set- 
tlements the play centers gave 
to children and young people 
the opportunity for construc- 
tive fun. The work of all the 
summer centers culminated in 
a big Field Day and Pageant 
at Belle Isle Playfield. 

The year’s 
shown to the Commission the 
need for more facilities. The 
old Detroit University School, 
formerly the seat of learning 
for some of the older Detroit 


experience has 
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residents, is now to house the 
central offices of the group of 
younger citizens who are en- 
couraging recreation for still 
younger members of the com- 
munity. The old dormitory 
has been remodelled for this 
purpose, and the old club 
house is being opened as a 
Community Club Center. An- 
other historic part of the city 
is being utilized. The former 
village of St. Clair Heights 
has become a part of Detroit. 
Most people have forgotten 
that once it was so separate 
a community that it had its 
own town hall. This is now 
a flourishing club center. A 
nine acre play field in the old 
village is being conducted as 
a city playground. 


Clean-up by Junior Police. 
—The Junior Police of Rich- 
mond, California, organized 
by a Community Service 
worker in cooperation with 
the Community Committee, 
have cleared up 160 lots in 
the community. This demon- 
stration so impressed the 
town authorities that they 
immediately took action to 
clean up the rest of the city. 

The boys in two months’ 
time have made $150 picking 
up and selling newspapers. 
This they will spend on their 
vacation for which they ex- 


pect to earn $800 by vacation 
time. 


Salt Lake City’s Junior Po- 
lice.—Salt Lake City has a 
small Junior Police Force in 
its Junior League. Its mem- 
bers have a definite object- 
ive—that of cleaning up the 
neighborhood in which they 
live. 

Civic pride is being awak- 
ened through many activities 
which will not only make the 
streets more sanitary, but 
more pleasing to the eye. The 
Police Department of the city 
has turned over to the Junior 
League a splendidly equipped 
police gymnasium, the use of 
which is dependent upon the 
success of the boys in their 
clean-up campaign. It goes 
without saying that their ap- 
preciation of this fine equip- 
ment is spurring them on to 
great efforts. 


Pass It On—New York 
War Camp Community Serv- 
ice recently received the fol- 
lowing letter: 

I am an ex-sailor in the 
U. S. N. R. F., and was lo- 
cated on the VU. S. S. Mount 
Vernon and also at Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Am now located here in 
G——._ City. We have a 
real live American Legion 
here, also a Business Men’s 
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Club, Women’s, and Music 
Club. But there seems to be 
no get-together stuff or any 
one thing. 

I certainly was treated 
O. K., by the War Camp 
Community in Little Olde 
New York. What the talk 
seems to be is a Community 
House and we sure need one. 

The way I understand your 
work, now since we are all 
home is to promote just these 
things. 

Can you send us the dope 
outlining the way in which 
you built up so many other 
communities in the Good Old 
U. S. A. 


April Convention.—The 
Middle West Society of Phy- 
sical Education announces the 
following executive commit- 
tee: 


President—Martin I. Foss, 
Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago, 
Ill.; Secretary-Treasurer—Lil- 
lian Bruce Pendleton, Chicago 
Normal College; Men’s Col- 
leges—A. A. Stagg, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Women’s Col- 
leges—Gertrude Hawley, 
Northwestern University; 
Normal Schools—Frances Mus- 
selman, Chicago Normal School 
of physical Education ; Chicago; 
Public Schools—Vera Gardiner, 
Hyde Park High School; Chi- 
cago; Ill.; Private Schools— 
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Joseph S. Wright, Francis Par- 
ker School, Chicago, Ill.; Tur- 
ners—Emil Rath, College of the 
North American Gymnastic 
Union, Indianapolis; Play- 
grounds—Herbert E. Rey- 
nolds, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of South Park Commis- 
sioners, Chicago; Y.W.C.A. 
—Florence Lawson, Y.W.C. 
A., 59 E. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago; Y.M.C.A—H. Truitt 
Maxwell, Detroit; Delegates 
at Large—Wilbur Bowen, 
Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Otto 
Groener, Senn High School, 
Chicago. 

The Executive Committee 
had an enthusiastic conference 
on January thirteenth relating 
to the convention program in 
Chicago, April 22-24. The 
plans are well under way for 
a strong meeting. The head- 
quarters are to be at the Cen- 
tral Y. M. C. A. Building, 19 
S. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
The general assembly room, 
tea rooms, and gymnasium 
for one of the demonstrations 
will be at the disposal of the 
convention through the cour- 
tesy of the Central Y.M.C.A. 
Board. 

An innovation in the con- 
vention is the plan for two 
demonstrations. The one on 
Thursday night will show the 
work of the five normal 
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schools of physical education 
in or near Chicago. This 
demonstration will be held at 
the Y. M. C. A. Gymnasium 
in the loop. The second de- 
monstration will be general, 
including numbers from dif- 
ferent educational institutions. 

Thursday, April 22, is to be 
given up to visiting with the 
Normal School of Physical Ed- 
ucation program in the evening. 
Come early in order to see the 
work of the schools in the city 


and the demonstration by the 


normal school on ‘Thursday 
evening. 
Those expecting to get 


rooms in the loop hotels in 
Chicago, should write early 
for reservations. Hotels are 
crowded as they have never 
been before. 

The next bulletin of the 
Middle West Society will be 
out the middle or end of 
March and will contain a full 
program of the April meeting. 


What Is Community Service? 


A number of workers have tried to formulate a brief definition 


of Community Service. 


Can you suggest a better one? 


It is the purpose of Community Service (Incorporated) to 
help people in all communities to employ their leisure time to 
the best advantage for recreation and good citizenship. 





Community Service aims to create a community morale 
which will make easier the solution of all community problems. 





The objective of Community Service is good citizenship, and 
a deeper, richer, better-rounded life for all citizens and for the 


community as a whole. 





Community Service is a movement to organize people to 
utilize their increasing leisure time in such a way as to make 
for community team work and cooperation, rather than strife 


and unrest. 





Community Service is an organized effort by the people of a 
community to develop and promote leisure time activities and 
facilities for the benefit of all the people. 
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Community Service is to the leisure time of the community 
what the Chamber of Commerce is to its commercial life—it is a 
coordinating force acting as a clearing house for the off-time of 
the people. 





Community Service aims to promote the best possible citizen- 
ship through the participation by all the people of the commun- 
ity in leisure time activites. 





Community Service is an organized effort on the part of the 
Community itself to promote the enjoyment of wholesome 
recreational and social activities in the leisure time of the com- 
munity. 





Community Service is the tying up of the community’s un- 
used resources with its leisure time, making them function for 
a higher citizenship. 





Community Service is organized effort to provide within a 
community a more abundant life for all individuals, through 
opening up and developing opportunities for self-expression in 
leisure time, and to promote social cohesion and community wel- 
fare through general participation in community-wide activities. 





Community Service is organized effort to add to the per- 
manent neighborliness, joyousness, and general well-being of the 
community by uniting in sympathetic cooperation all the forces 
that would otherwise work individually toward that end. 





Community Service is an agency organized for the purpose 
of uniting all the people of a community through common par- 
ticipation and common expression in the field of leisure time 


activities. 























Three Years’ Work of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America 


DECEMBER Ist, 1916—NoveMBErR 30, 1919 


Since December Ist, 1916, the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America has added three years of service to its pre- 
vious record of ten years of experience in developing nationally the 
recreation resources of America; in tying up the unused time of 
communities with their unused facilities. 

What has been the result of this three year period of effort? 
Has it counted in our national life? Has it helped make possible 
a richer life for all? Has it made any new contribution to the 
recreation movement? 


THe WAR AND THE RECREATION MOVEMENT 


Any discussion of the work of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America during the past three years, or of the his- 
tory of the recreation movement during this period, must involve 
a consideration of the effect of the war on recreation. 

With a great deal of anxiety the leaders of the recreation 
movement watched to see how the pendulum would swing during 
the war. Would municipal authorities refuse, on the plea of the 
urgency of war demands, to appropriate funds for playgrounds and 
recreation centers? Or would they see the value of keeping the 
people of their communities as normal and happy as possible, thus 
relieving to some measure the strain of war conditions, by an added 
emphasis on recreation opportunities and activities? 

The answer came as a glowing testimony to the 
permanency of the foundation which had been 
laid, and to the universal appeal and far-reach- 
ing effects of the municipal recreation movement. Municipalities 
did not abandon as an unnecessary and useless luxury the provision 
of leisure time activities for their citizens. While a few cities dis- 
continued the work and no large number of communities inaugu- 
rated activities during the war period, there was a decided 
strengthening of forces on the part of cities which were carrying 
on work. More centers were conducted; more workers employed. 
There was a marked increase in the number of year-round work- 
ers, in the attendance of small children at the playgrounds— 
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though many of the older children entered industries—and in the 
number of young people and adults going to the evening recreation 
centers. In many instances an appreciation of the importance of 
normal wholesome recreation as an antidote to the abnormal ex- 
citement of war times resulted in increased municipal appropria- 
tions. 
Looking back over the year which has passed 
Se .. since the signing of the Armistice, it is possible 
to determine some of the values for the recrea- 
tion movement which have come out of war experiences. The 
impetus given recreation during the war through the entertain- 
ment of the service men in the communities near the training 
camps, the quickening of community consciousness and the new 
appreciation of the value of team work which came out of war 
emergencies and war service, are having a revolutionizing effect 
on the community recreation movement. The people who, dur- 
ing the war, have seen what such activities as community singing, 
pageants, athletic meets, neighborhood block parties, home hospi- 
tality and the pooling of the resources of local agencies for a 
common purpose, meant to the men in training and to the com- 
munity, are insistent that the values of war experiences shall be 
turned into peace time channels for the benefit of all their citizens. 
Large group or mass activities came into their 
or nae own during the war. Community singing in 
which thousands of people came together and 
which was developed to so remarkable a degree during the war is 
still a vital force rapidly growing in importance. Noon time sing- 
ing at factories and stores, choruses, glee clubs, quartettes and 
orchestras—all outgrowths of community effort in the war period 
—are making a permanent place for themselves. 

Other forms of art expression have been geratly stimulated. 
Community drama which finds expression not only through the 
community theatre but in dramatic clubs and roaming theatres 
which take the drama out in the neighborhoods to the people; 
wandering storytellers, pageants and special celebrations are all 
stronger, more democratic, and to a far greater degree the ex- 
pression of neighborhood and community life than they have ever 
been before. 


SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS DURING 1919 
The figures compiled from the Year Book returns for the 
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year ending November 30, 1919, show many of the interesting de- 
velopments which have signalized the progress of the movement 
during the past twelve months and made it a significant period in 
the history of municipal recreation. 
Four hundred twenty-three cities conducted 

Sera omg ws supervised playgrounds, recreation centers and 

similar facilities at an expenditure of $6,677, 
810.52. These cities administered 3969 centers of which 838 were 
opened throughout the entire year in 122 cities. Eight thousand 
forty-three workers were employed of whom 1,455 were year- 
round workers. 

A number of cities, among them Memphis, Ten- 
Appropriations nessee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Newton, Massa- 
and Bond Issues : i ; 

chusetts, and Indianapolis, Indiana, have shown 
their faith in the recreation movement by doubling their appro- 
priations, and many cities have greatly increased the funds de- 
voted to this purpose. Some very large bond issues for recreational 
purposes have been passed. Detroit, Michigan, has authorized a 
bond issue of $10,000,000 for the purchase of special parks which 
will include a number of large playgrounds and in all probability 
a public golf course. The splendid development of the munici- 
pal recreation work in Detroit since 1913 when a survey was made 
by the Field Department of the Association, recommendations sub- 
mitted and the work placed on a municipal year-round basis, has 
been one of the most encouraging chapters in the history of munic- 
ipal recreation. 

During the past year Indianapolis, Indiana, has issued bonds 
to the amount of $87,000. Here, too, the Association made a 
survey several years ago and has helped the city in its recreational 
work which is now making such splendid progress. 

Portland, Oregon, has issued bonds to the amount of $500,000 
for the purchase of playground sites. In Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, $831,000 will be available through a bond issue for the 
municipality’s recreation. Other cities issuing bonds for recrea- 
tional purposes are Hamburg, Pennsylvania—$40,000 for a bath- 
ing beach and bath houses; Rochester, New York, $900,000 for 
two bathing beaches; Buffalo, New York, $15,000 and East Or- 
ange, New Jersey, $28,000. The total amount of money repre- 
sented in the bond issues of the past year alone is $13,510,000. 
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Now that the war is over, public-spirited citi- 
zens are turning their attention to the recrea- 
tional needs of their communities, and a num- 
ber of cities had been the recipients during the past twelve months, 
of gifts for recreational purposes. 

Detroit, Michigan, has received a gift which will give the 
city an auditorium with an endowment amounting to $2,500,000, 
and Sacramento, California, has been given a memorial playground 
valued at $10,000. Columbus, Ohio, has been the recipient of a 
gift of forty acres of land which will be developed as an outdoor 
play center, and Kalamazoo, Michigan, has received a tract of 
land of seventeen acres located near the center of the city. 

Among other cities to which playgrounds have been donated 
by private citizens are East Orange, New Jersey, with its nine 
acre tract valued at $100,000; Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, with 
its $40,000 ground; ;Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, which has been 
given a ground valued at $10,000, and Winston-Salem, North Car- 
olina, with its center valued at $60,000. 

An outgrowth of the war has been the move- 
War Memorials ment to establish war memorials which will 

perpetuate the memory of those who died in 
service. Many of these memorials are taking the form of com- 
munity buildings which will serve all the people of the community 
and will be a useful memorial to the democracy for which so 
many have died. Of the 391 communities which have definitely 
decided upon the building form of memorial, 189 will have com- 
munity houses, and sixty-one, auditoriums and similar large build- 
ings. 

These, in brief, represent some of the values for the recrea- 
tion movement which have come out of the war, and show some- 
thing of the developments during the past year and of present ten- 
dencies. What has been the function of the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America during this period? What has 
been the progress of its work, and what its accomplishments ? 


Donated 
Playgrounds 


SoME PrE-WAR ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The past three vears have registered a period of service not 
only of great national importance, but of world-wide significance. 
In April, 1917, the Association was conducting the definite work 
for which it had been established of promoting wholesome, mu- 
nicipally supported playgrounds, social centers and community 
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recreation activities for children and adults. Twenty field workers 
were actively at work in the field. Between the months of Novem- 
ber, 1916, and May, 1917, a great deal of educational work had 
been done both at National Headquarters, through correspon- 
dence and the publishing of literature, and through the work of 
the field secretaries. As the result of this work recreation com- 
missions and campaigns had been organized in a number of cities, 
legislation had been secured in Illinois and funds had been raised 
im many communities for recreational purposes. 

In Galesburg, Illinois, a budget had been secured and a su- 
perintendent of recreation engaged; in Elgin, Illinois, the Park 
Commission had included an item for recreation in its annual 
budget. Peoria, Illinois, had passed a $3,000 budget, the expen- 
diture of which was later placed in the hands of a superintend- 
ent of recreation. 

An intensive state wide campaign was under way in Michi- 
gan as the result of which Ludington had secured a superinter: 
dent of recreation and in Pontiac, funds had been appropriated and 
arrangements made to secure a year-round worker. Bay City, too, 
had been added to the list of cities conducting year-round work. 

In Bridgeport, Connecticut, a $7,000 budget had been passed 
by the city for the first year’s activities, and later an ordinance 
was voted upon creating a board of recreation. A comprehen- 
sive study of resources and facilities made in Des Moines, Iowa, 
had resulted in the acceptance of the community plan outlined. 
This was later followed by the organization of a Department of 
School Extension and Recreation and the appointment of a direc- 
tor to take charge of activities. Growing out of the field work 
previously carried on in Coatsville, Pennsylvania, a superinten- 
dent of recreation had been secured and a $3,500 budget obtained. 

These represent a few of the accomplishments of the Asso- 
ciation through its Field Department during the five months’ 
period preceding America’s entry into the World War, and the 
plans which were under way and about to mature pointed to a 
rapid development throughout the country. Never had there 
seemed so many opportunities opened to the Association; never 
had the results of the educational work conducted year after year 
been so evident. 


Tue ASSOCIATION AND Its WAR WorK 


Into this situation full of possibilities for the enlargement and 
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enrichment of the recreation movement in American cities, were 
injected in May, 1917, the demands and necessities of the war. 
At the call of the Government the Association immediately put all 
its resources at the disposal of the War Department and Navy 
Department Commissions on Training Camp Activities, through 
the organization of War Camp Community Service, in a nation- 
wide effort to provide wholesome recreation for the men in train- 
ing in their free time spent in the communities near the training 
camps. 

The work conducted by War Camp Community Service in 
over 600 communities is a story in itself. The establishment of 
soldiers’ clubs and dormitories; the organization of home hospi- 
tality, of special celebrations, of dances and entertainments of 
various kinds through the utilization of community resources; the 
provision of entertainments for organizations working within 
the camps, and the linking up on a vast scale of training camp and 
community in a nation-wide experiment in friendliness—all these 
achievements have been written into the inspiring history of 
America’s participation in the war. 

Of this service, the Secretary of War and Secretary of Navy 
have written in glowing terms: 

I am particularly glad to know that your organization 
will continue to be responsible for the development of so- 
cial and recreational services in communities near military 
camps, posts and stations. The contribution of your 
society to the welfare of the troops has been unique and 
original, and it would be a pity if the splendid impetus 
which you have gained during the war should not be avail- 
able for the army in peace time. 

NEwToON BAKER, 
Secretary of War 





Now that hostilities are so happily ended, I wish to ex- 
press the deep appreciation of the Navy for all the good 
things which the War Camp Community Service has done 
during the war. 

Your Organization has been efficient, conducted along 
lines directly helpful to the men of the Navy, and has been 
a very great influence in maintaining the morale of the 
Navy. Throughout the country wherever the men went, 
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either on liberty or on duty, they always found War Camp 
Community Service doors open to them and felt their 
beneficent influence. 

I am anxious that your work continue through times of 
peace and that the Organization be perpetuated in its ser- 
vice to the men of the Navy. This service is equally im- 
portant in time of peace as in time of war, for the Navy 
is ever preparing to meet the country’s call for defense. 

JoserHus DANIELS, 
Secretary of Navy 





Several who have studied the war work started by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association for the United States Gov- 
ernment, have stated that in their judgment the country was saved 
several million dollars because of the fact that the Association 
had a group of trained workers available to assist in organizing 
War Camp Community Service for the War Department and 
Navy Department Commissions on Training Camp Activities. 


THE ASSOCIATION “CARRIES ON” 


In spite of the tremendous pressure of its war work, the asso- 

ciation, realizing the need for maintaining community morale and 
for keeping conditions as normal as possible, continued its field 
work with a staff of four field workers and made every effort to 
strengthen at National Headquarters its consultation and corre- 
spondence service. 
Cities Helped. The record made by the Field 
Department of the Association during the war 
period, in the face of all the difficulties arising 
from war conditions, and in spite of the great decrease in the num- 
ber of workers, has been one of which the Association and its 
contributors and friends may well be proud. 

Since May 1, 1917, the following cities in which the field 
workers have helped have definitely established year-round recrea- 
tion systems and have city departments supported by municipal 
appropriations: 


Through the 
Field Work 


Ypsilanti, Michigan Port Chester, New York 
Paterson, New Jersey Utica, New York 
Beacon, New York Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
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Mount Vernon, New York West Chester, Pennsylvania 
New Rochelle, New York 


This list by no means represents all the cities which the field 
workers have visited or in which very definite assistance has been 
given and concrete results accomplished. Many cities have been 
aided in carrying on educational campaigns, in organizing depart- 
ments of recreation, in securing municipal funds for their work, 
in raising money through private subscriptions, in planning their 
budgets and programs and in securing workers. Among these 
cities might be mentioned the following: 


Middletown, Connecticut Menominee, Michigan 
Beverly, Massachusetts Wyandote, Michigan 
Brockton, Massachusetts Manchester, New Hampshire 
Cambridge, Massachusetts Albany, New York 

New Bedford, Massachusetts Hudson, New York 

Palmer, Massachusetts Newburgh, New York 
Salem, Massachusetts Scarsdale, New York 
Somerville, Massachusetts Chester County, Pennsylvania 
Belding, Michigan Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Escanaba, Michigan Phoenixville, Pennsylvania 


Many other communities might be mentioned where through 
advice, campaigns, and assistance of various kinds, very definite 
accomplishments have been registered and machinery for work set 
up, although the city may not as yet have taken the step of secur- 
ing a year-round superintendent of recreation. 

Legislation. A very important service rendered by the Field 
Department since May Ist, 1916, has been the securing of state 
legislation enabling cities to conduct recreational activities under 
an existing city department or through the creation of a new rec- 
reation commission or board. Through the passage of these so- 
called “home rule” bills has been obviated the necessity for the 
enactment of separate city ordinances. Such laws have been 
passed in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, and many cities have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity to place their municipal recreation under 
a separate board, and through it to develop community-wide rec- 
reation. In the securing of such legislation, it is felt, lies one of 
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the important contributions of the Association during the war 
period. 

Children’s Play Week. The field secretaries have also been 
of assistance in pushing movements advocated by the Government, 
such as Children’s Play Week. In cooperation with the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, and 
the Women’s Committee, National Council of Defense, the Asso- 
ciation, through one of its associate secretaries and a number of 
its field workers, gave considerable time to promoting and organ- 
izing the activities of Play Week. A number of special pamph- 
lets and a great deal of publicity material were issued by the As- 
sociation who gave freely of its resources and experience in fur- 
thering the movement. 

Quite a large part of the service of the Asso- 


Through a : . 
National ciation has been given through the Field De- 
Headquarters partment, a great deal of practical assistance 


has been made available through National Headquarters. 

Correspondence and Special Inquiries. ‘Through the answer- 
ing of inquiries many communities and individuals have been 
helped each month in meeting their local conditions and in building 
up a leisure time program. Hundreds of letters have been re- 
ceived and answered each month by the Association. The spe- 
cial inquiries which the Association answers in a month’s period 
cover a wide range of subjects. The administration of play- 
grounds and the conducting of social centers; the construction of 
swimming pools, of community buildings and of athletic fields; 
the putting on of pageants and the conducting of community 
theatres; the planning of a program of activities which will meet 
the needs of the entire community—these suggest in a small way 
a few of the many problems which are laid before the Associa- 
tion. 

Practically every state in the union is represented each 
month in the letters which reach the Association from govern- 
ment departments, universities, public schools, libraries, Y. M. C. 
A.’s, Y. W. C. A.’s, Chambers of Commerce, churches, industrial 
plants, and community organizations of all kinds. There are, too, 
requests from public officials and private individuals who see in 
this movement a great force for the building up of their commu- 
nity life. 

That the Association is rendering a distinct service through 
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its correspondence and by making available in various ways the 
information which it is able as a clearing house to gather to- 
gether, is evidenced in the letters of appreciation which reach the 
office each day. 





Thank you so much for your helpful letter, your sug- 
gestions, and the pamphlets and surveys. It means a great 
deal to be able to come to you for help and here we come 
again! 





By being of so much help to me and giving us assistance 
so promptly, I am wondering if you realize that you are 
only making yourself liable for more requests. 





My pleasant memory of your kind helpfulness is re- 
newed by your prompt sending to me of Neighborhood Or- 
ganization. I am delighted to have it. 





Conferences. Many people are coming to the offices of the 
Association for personal conferences regarding work in their com- 
munities and for advice and information along many lines. The 
Association is always glad of these opportunities for contacts with 
city officials, representatives of national and local organizations and 
private individuals through which more personal relationships may 
be established. 

Employment Service. It seemed of great importance that the 
Association should continue during the war period its work of put- 
ting local recreation officials in touch with workers wishing positions. 
During the three years’ period candidates were suggested for a large 
number of positions many of which have been reported as filled 
through the aid of the employment service. A large amount of cor- 
respondence is involved in this service. Many applicants for posi- 
tions come to the office for personal conferences and in this way the 
Association has been able to give advice and guidance to a large 
number of individuals, many of whom were undecided as to the 
work they wanted to undertake. 

Pamphlets. Very enthusiastic are the comments reaching the 
Association regarding the pamphlets which it issues dealing with 
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technical, practical and inspirational phases of the movement. The 
Association has published a total number of 174 pamphlets, many of 
them available for free distribution, and while the number issued 
during the war has necessarily been limited, some very practical 
articles have appeared. Among them might be mentioned: 
Twelve Good Games Charles F. Weller 
State Legislation for Physical Training Dr. Thomas A. Storey 
were: — in Conducting Neighbor- Sinsatl Ch fee 

100d Recreation Centers 


May Day Programs Constance D’Arcy Mackay 

Summer Stunts Charles F. Weller 

Community Organization versus Institu- Charles F. Weller 
tionalism 

Seven Gifts—A Christmas Pantomime Grace Humphrey 

Recreation in Industries Charles F. Weller 


A recent publication of the Association which is felt to have 
great value as a concise statement of the principles of municipal 
recreation, methods of administration and suggestions regarding 
community activities is Community Recreation, a booklet of .122 
pages. Of this publication one of the leaders in the movement has 
said: 

It is one of the clearest and finest presentations of the 
subject that I have ever read. It is so definite and practical. 


Still another booklet is Comrades in Play, presenting a compi- 
lation of the experiences of War Camp Community Service in devel- 
oping wholesome leisure time activities which young men and young 
women may enjoy together. It is believed that this publication 
touching a subject of which comparatively little has been written 
will help to fill a long-felt need. 

Bulletin Service. A new development during the past twelve 
months has been the bulletin service for superintendents of recrea- 
tion and recreation workers in cities throughout the country. 
Through this service there is sent out on the average of once a 
week a mimeographed bulletin containing the latest and most prac- 
tical and pertinent information which National Headquarters has 
been able to gather regarding successful experiments in local com- 
munities, playground and social center programs, forums, pageants 
and similar activities. It has been possible, too, through this ser- 
vice to send to recreation workers pamphlets of games and play- 
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ground activities and reports which have special interest for prac- 
tical workers. Through this channel the Association is seeking to 
serve as a clearing house by means of which Maine and California 
may be drawn closer together and cities may know what neighboring 
or far distant communities are doing. The suggestions which recrea- 
tion superintendents are sending to Headquarters in reply to these 
bulletins are proving of great value. 

The Year Book. In spite of the pressure of war work the As- 
sociation has continued to publish its Year Book giving information 
regarding the status of the recreation movement in cities and small 
communities. Thus it has been possible to form some estimate of 
the effect of the war upon the movement and to establish some 
basis for determining peace time needs and the channels through 
which the Association can best serve in the reconstruction period. 

Regarding the Year Book a superintendent of recreation in 
California has recently written. 

The Year Book is of great value to any recreation depart- 
ment and its arrival is always looked forward to by this de- 
partment with interest. It would be a calamity to the play- 
ground movement were it discontinued. 


The Playground. ‘THE PLAYGROUND, the monthly publication of 
the Association, first issued in April, 1907, has continued to function 
during the war period for the benefit of its subscribers, and through 
it an effort has been made to keep the country informed of some of 
the important activities of War Camp Community Service. Many 
favorable comments on the value of THE PLaycrounp for practical 
workers and for those interested in the movement have been re- 
ceived. 

A superintendent of schools writes: 

The February number has just come to hand and it has 
more of the right sort of inspiration in connection with the 
playground movement than I have ever seen put together in 
the same limited space. 

A school teacher says: 

You may continue to send the magazine for another year. 
I find the contents of THE PLAYGROUND very valuable in my 
work. 

From a superintendent of recreation comes the testimony: 

I cannot afford to miss THE PLAYGROUND. 

A director of physical training writes: 
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Please find check for $2.00 for the renewal of my sub- 
scription to THE PLayGrounp. It is the one publication that 
I cannot cut down on. 


Badge Tests. The badge tests drawn up several years ago by a 
special committee of experts in an effort to increase the physical 
efficiency of the boys and girls of America, are still being widely 
used. In view of the facts disclosed by the draft showing that 
thirty-three per cent of the drafted men were rejected because of 
poor physical condition, it is believed that the Association has an 
important field for service in pushing the use of the tests. Many 
schools are using the badge tests and it is significant that a number 
are making them a part of their physical education program. The 
National Anti-Tuberculosis Association is making use of the badge 
tests in its health campaign for children. 

Forty states, the Hawaiian Islands and Canada are represented 
in the hundreds of communities where the tests have been used, and 
many thousands of boys and girls have reached a minimum stand- 
ard of physical efficiency during the past three years. 

Photographs and Slides. Further activities at National Head- 

quarters include the loaning of photographs and lantern slides to 
localities conducting campaigns, and the supplying of publicity ma- 
terial. 
The National In November, 1918, the Playground and Recrea- 
Physical Educa- _‘ tion Association of America was called upon by 
tion Service the National Committee on Physical Education— 
committee formed by the Bureau of Education of the Department 
of the Interior—to establish the National Physical Education 
Service, “organizing the necessary committees, giving or raising the 
essential funds, and developing the movement in the unselfish spirit 
of service.” The purpose of this service, which is steadily making 
headway, is the upbuilding of physical efficiency through the passage 
of compulsory state physical education laws which will permit of 
the development through the schools of a broad program of physical 
education and recreation. At the time of the establishment of the 
National Physical Education Service, the following eight states had 
compu'sory physical education laws: New Jersey, New York, IIli- 
nois, Rhode Island, Maryland, Delaware, California and Nevada. 
Since January, 1919, compulsory physical education laws have been 
passed in Washington, Oregon, Utah, Michigan, Maine and Indiana, 
and other states are now considering laws. 
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An effort is now on foot to secure the passage of a federal com- 
pulsory physical education law which will bring about more quickly 
the desired results and will standardize and make adequate the pro- 
visions for physical education. 


New DEMANDS UPON THE PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA 


The Outlook for the Future 


Out of all the recreational achievements wrought from war 
needs ; out of the progress which the past year has seen in the recrea- 
tion movement ; out of the universal desire for a broader community 
and neighborhood life manifesting itself through all the develop- 
ments of the past three years, has come an emphasis on community 
expression, on the necessity of evaluating community needs and re- 
sources and for making possible a development of leisure time ac- 
tivities which will touch the lives of all the individuals in a com- 
munity. 

The enforcement of prohibition, bringing with it the necessity 
for providing saloon substitutes which will retain the social features 
of the saloon, and for increasing municipalities’ recreational facili- 
ties to meet increased demands, places added responsibility upon the 
Association. The calls, too, from government departments for the 
Association to undertake special peace time activities make the 
burden still heavier. 

If the Playground and Recreation Association of America is 
to play its part worthily in this new era of the recreation movement ; 
if it is to meet adequately the new demands which will be made upon 
it, it must strengthen existing facilities and machinery and be pre- 
pared to enlarge its work along many lines. 

The rapid growth in the recreation movement; 
Leadership the impetus given it by the war; the necessity for 

conserving the values of the war experiences 
and the new emphasis on community wide recreation, demand lead- 
ership of the highest type. The Association must discover and train 
the strongest men and women available to act as field secretaries and 
to serve as superintendents of recreation in cities throughout the 
country. 
Helping Cities In increasing numbers cities are asking for help 
in Their Recrea- _in establishing their municipal recreation systems. 
tional Problems = ‘The Association needs more field secretaries to 
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meet this demand and to advise more continuously than has been 
done in the past with the cities which have year-round work, but 
which are constantly meeting different problems or which need 
help and advice in enlarging their work. Many serious mistakes 
might have been avoided in the past few years if the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America could have been more closely in 
touch with local situations. 

As the result of a trip taken to a number of cities by one of the 
most experienced superintendents of recreation in the country, it 
was found that municipalities are not using to the full their resources, 
the development of which should mean so much for the adult popu- 
lation of our cities. Nor are they, it was felt, making their winter 
activities count as they should. Municipalities everywhere have a 
great opportunity to strengthen their recreational program for adults, 
and here the Association needs financial support to give more 
effective assistance to the leaders in municipal recreation work. 

More insistently than ever before comes the re- 
Rural Recreation quest that the Association shall make available 

for small communities and rural districts the 
services of a number of specialists in rural work to effect organiza- 
tion and work out county plans for recreation. If it is true, as has 
been said, that 60 per cent of the population of the country live in 
towns of 2000 or less, and a large percentage of that number in no 
towns at all but in isolated houses, it is imperative that the Associa- 
tion shall be given adequate funds for meeting the calls for help in 
this field. 

For a number of years the Association has con- 
ee sidered the possibility of having a Committee on 

International Play through which will be brought 
about active organization and work in foreign countries. The funds 
and the workers have not, however, thus far been available, and the 
Association has been able to help only through conferences with 
representatives of foreign countries who have called at National 
Headquarters, through correspondence and the sending of literature 
in response to the many inquiries which have reached the office. 
Among the foreign countries which have asked for assistance are 
Japan, China, England, Australia, Canada, Russia, Italy, France, 
Sweden, Belgium, Siberia, Labrador, Alaska, Portugal, Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, British Guiana, Porto Rico, Ceylon, the Philippine Is- 
lands and the Hawaiian Islands. 
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Recently a very urgent call has come from Czecho-Slovakia in 
the form of a cable from Dr. Masaryk of the Red Cross, daughter 
of the President of the Republic, asking that the Association send a 
group of workers to organize playgrounds and recreation centers 
through the Republic. 


How Far SHALL THE ASSOCIATION BE PERMITTED TO HELP? 


Whether or not the Association shall be able to answer these 
numerous requests for help—all so urgent and so unescapable if, 
as the national organization operating in the recreation field it is tc 
take its full measure of responsibility—depends upon its friends who 
make possible its support. 

If the peace time record of the Association through thirteen 
years of service; if its war time achievements, with the contribution 
made and the experiences gained, have meant anything in our 
national life, then the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America may justifiably ask that with the help of old friends and 
new it be enabled to work toward the strengthening and enrichment 
of neighborhood life and a fuller self-expression for the individual 
and the whole community. 





What Can Community Service Do? 


A vivid picture of mental and spiritual attitudes found in the 
world today is drawn by Philip Gibbs in the New York Times. 
Community workers may well ask themselves what is the place 
of community service in such a spiritual crisis. 

“Peace has been ratified with some of England’s former 
enemies, but I see no peace as yet in the souls of men. All the 
world over there are discontents, political conflicts, and acts of 
violence, and the armistice which silenced the guns more than 
a year ago has not been followed by a “cease fire” to human 
passions. Here in England one finds among one’s own friends 
and to tell the truth, in one’s heart a melancholy and disillusion- 
ment not easy of cure. 

“Reading the newspapers, one is distressed by daily record 
of personal tragedies which seem to be caused by a sudden 
breakdown in the ideals of men and women who were formerly, 
it seemed, sound and sane. 

“Leaving to one side the rising statistics of crime, there is a 
general depression of spirits among many people, which they 
try to fend off by artificial gayeties and excitements, with an 
insistent demand for a greater margin of wealth in order that 
they may attain the happiness which at present they think is 
beyond their reach. 

“All this morbid mentality is directly traceable to the war 
and is a disease attacking the victors as well as the vanquished. 
What the individual needs as well as the world is a declaration 
of peace—a peace of mind—and the first clause in that new 
treaty is the abolition of that code of violence which has governed 
us inevitably in the war. 

“For that many decent people—not ‘softies’—think it undesir- 
able that we should clamor for the Kaiser’s head and for the 
trial and judgment of the Germans on the ‘black list.’ Those 
men may deserve condemnation and death, but many people 
would prefer to leave them to the judgment of God rather than 
have a ‘Bloody Assizes’ in Europe, pandering to the lowest 
passions of the lowest people and making a banquet of ven- 
geance. Let us get the smell of blood out of our nostrils as 
far as we may.” 
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Imaginative Recreation in Rural Districts 


I 
COMMERCIAL RECREATION 


Constance D’arcy Mackay, 
Community Service (Incorporated) 


To many of the people in rural districts * * * especially 
the young people * * * the city is like the Pied Piper. It 
blows on a magical flute, and this flute seems to say: “Follow 
me. I am lights, and music, and crowds, and adventure. I am 
theatres, and shops and quickening change and stir. I am life 
more abundant!” What wonder that many of the country people 
heed this cry: 


“What is the voice of strange command 
Calling you still, as friend calls friend, 
With lure that will not brook delay 

To rise and follow the ways that wend 
Over the hills and far away.” 


Of course what lies behind the hills is not what tke followers 
of the Pied Piper think to find: once they reach the city other 
problems unfold. But it cannot be denied that the chief problem 
of the farm is drudgery and loneliness, and until this problem is 
met, rural life will never be what it should be. “You have got 
to make the country as attractive as the city if you expect to keep 
the boys and girls on the farm” (i.e. * * * if you expect 
to have any rural populaiton left) is a dictum of Amenia, New 
York, a little village that has successfully coped with this problem 
through the medium of recreation, and in especial of imaginative 
recreation. 

“The re-creative life of the country community greatly needs 
to be stimulated. Not only games and recreation days need to 
be encouraged, but the spirit of release from continuous and dead- 
ening toil must be encouraged. The country population needs to 
be livened up,” says L. H. Bailey in his book on the Country 
Life Movement.* 


*The Country Life Movement by L. H. Bailey. The MacMillan Co., 
New York, N. Y., 1911 
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Through festivals, and plays and pageants, through commun- 
ity “sings” and choruses and orchestras, imaginative recreation, 
that is, recreation with an art-impulse, is now the watchword of 
our teeming industrial cities. And the country needs this watch- 
word just as much as the city does, if not more. 

What is it that draws the farming community of North Da- 
kota across the prairie for miles in the teeth of a winter blizzard? 
A play given at the Little Country Theatre at Fargo. “The de- 
sire to see a show,” as Mr. Alfred Arvold quaintly puts it. 

What is it that draws all the fishermen’s families, and the 
farmers’ families of rural Maine to Chapman’s Choruses? The 
desire to hear and participate in good music. People think noth- 
ing of starting out at noon and getting back at midnight in order 
that they may take part in a two hour “sing.” 

At the Pershing Officers’ Club in New York City one night 
not many months ago a stalwart young singer in khaki added to 
the evening’s entertainment by a group of popular songs. He 
was just back from overseas, and what his voice lacked in train- 
ing it made up for in volume of sound. 

“How’re gonta keep ’em down on the farm after they’ve 
seen Pare-e-e-e-?” he demanded, in lusty, far reaching tones. 

‘“'There’s a world of wisdom in that jazzy chorus,” remarked 
a naval officer. ‘How are the boys from the trenches going back 
to the farm after what they’ve seen and done?” 

“A large percentage are not going back,” answered a young 
Major. 

Just here is one of the strange anomalies created by the war. 
Multitudes of young farmers have set their faces against rural 
life. They will migrate to the nearest towns and work in stores, 
in offices, even in factories. Why? Because they have had a 
taste of comradeship, of enlivening adventure: because they have 
seen “the bright face of cities:”because they have had the ex- 
perience of working together toward a goal. ‘The thought of the 
monotony and lack of comradeship that is connected in their minds 
with farm life is intolerable. They will not go back unless they 
go back under new conditions, and recreation must help create 
these new conditions. 


There is still another class: Men who have always worked 
tied to a desk in an office. They, too, have been under the spell 
of new experiences. They have tasted life in the open. They 
have been outdoors from dawn ’til dark. They have slept under 
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the stars. In some cases, during the armistice, they have wan- 
dered through the most beautiful parts of France and Spain. 
They have seen “flushing field and quickening crop.” A love of 
the open has seeped into the marrow of their bones. They feel 
they cannot go back into store and office and factory to spend 
their working hours under a roof. They are going to take up 
farming. And when they reach the farm they will need all that 
imaginative recreation can give them to tide them over their first 
difficult years. 

It is not only the boys at the front who have been influenced 
by the war. The war proved to be an immense socializing force 
in the country districts of America. Such men and boys as were 
not fighting were busy with patriotic drives: the women met to 
sew and roll bandages: the children were interested in Thrift 
Stamp Campaigns. A tremendous get-together impetus moved 
the whole countryside. Now this impetus is subsiding. Coun- 
try people * * * indeed, people everywhere * * * are 
in danger of slipping back into the old rut of intensive living. 
Therefore the rural districts stand in immediate need of a get- 
together force. And that get-together force can only be found 
in recreation in which the people themselves participate. 

To acquaint people with what is being done in order that 
more may be done is the hope in which this series of articles ts 
written. They will strive to be a kind of inquiry into the dim 
grouping toward a folk-art now evident in this country—creative 
work, however crude, done by the people themselves. 

A questionnaire sent out to a large number of state universi- 
ties and agricultural colleges shows that one-half of the colleges 
believe that the movies are a necessary concomitant of rural life: 
the other half concur in declaring that they are a menace. But 
all are alike agreed that the movies should be better than they are, 
and that they should have better supervision. 

We shall have to refer to the movies and their influence from 
time to time in this series of articles; but at present it may be 
enough to sum up the situation of the movies as it stands today 
in rural districts. 

Those who believe in the movies as a force for country better- 
ment cite the fact that they relieve monotony; that they give the 
rural population a wider horizon than they could otherwise hope 
to have: that, in the case of agricultural movies, they are capable 
of placing facts before an audience much more saliently than 
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any lecturer can. They form a social center for the rural 
population: they give the people something to think of other than 
“chores” when their day’s work is done. 

A dear little old lady in a rural town in Vermont watched 
a travelogue called The Alps by Moonlight, her eyes a-shine. 
‘I’ve never been abroad,” she said, “yet these pictures are just 


like a trip to Europe. And all for ten cents!” And there we 
have one side of what the movies mean to the farm, the best and 


finest side. But there are other sides to be considered. Not all 
the movies are travelogues. 

Those not in favor of the movies declare that, with the ex- 
ception of travel and educational films, the movies represent a 
lurid, abnormal view of life. They destroy concentration. They 
feed hungry minds on nothing but melodrama and give country 
youth an absolutely false idea of life. Moreover, few movies are 
free from suggestive scenes. Those who are against the movies 


also declare that in many small towns the movies attract street 
loungers and cheap billiard and pool room fans as sugar attracts 


fies. Often they represent the undesirable “night life” of these 
small centers. In the opinion of several writers only third-rate 
‘lms reach the rural districts, and many times films that have been 
banned by city censors are slyly slipped into country circuits. 

Those wishing to pursue this subject further will find it 
treated at length in a stimulating book * Fear God in Your Own 
Village, by Richard Morse in the chapter entitled: The Morals 
of the Movies. 

The whole question becomes one of selection and censorship. 
These must be maintained. But the process by which they must 
be maintained is incompletely worked out. That is at the base 
of the whole trouble. The regulation of the movies has not kept 
pace with the movies themselves. Says Harlan Paul Douglass 
in a recent and comprehensive volume, The Little Town, and in 
especial under Recreation in the Little Town: 

“A properly proposed and supervised set of amusement 
agencies appear more and more necessary. ‘The opera house, the 
moving picture show, the pool hall and the public dance are acute 
perils so long as uncensored by the community conscience. The 
completest provision for the needs which they represent is made 
when the town itself directly operates a municipal amusement 





*Fear God in Your Own Village by Richard Morse, published by 
Henry Holt & Co. N. Y. 1918 
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plant adapting itself to the tastes of all the people, but maintaining 
consistent standard and securing united support.” * 

Many states are now looking into the problem of rural 
movies: amongst these the leaders appear to be Kansas and North 
Carolina. In regard to rural Kansas, Walter Burr, director of 
the Rural Service Department of Kansas State University has 
this to say: “The movies are of the best obtainable type. Kansas 
has a good state censoring board. Reels of an educational nature 
are developed and manufactured in Kansas and can be had by 
such institutions as apply for them.” + 


Lack of the movies, or any other sufficiently diverting recre- 
ation is a problem of still other rural districts, and North Carolina 
has made state provision to meet this need, as well as the need 
for selection and censorship. What North Carolina is doing in 
this direction might well stand as a model for other states. To 
begin with, North Carolina has developed a system of providing 
movies for rural communities at prices they can pay. ‘The circuit 
is covered by an automobile with a miniature electric plant. Each 
“unit” costs $3,000 of which the state pays one-third. Ten com- 
munities in Simpson County guaranteed $225 each, and made 
money at an admission price of ten cents. Twenty-four pro- 
grams of six reels each have been made up and are now being 
used in the circuits with complete satisfaction. Of these six reels 
two treat dramatic or historic subjects; two treat of subjects 
of purely educational value; two are good clean comedy. 

Each individual county has its own problem. This is keenly 
realized ; but at the same time each one is urged to encourage lec- 
tures, musicals and local plays.t 

All of this points in one direction: the hunger for drama is a 


oo 


*From The Little Town by Harlan Paul Douglass, The MacMillan 
Co., New York, N. Y. 1919 


+ From State Board of Education Report, 1919 


t Perhaps the most remarkable example in America of how the movies 
can be made a force for art and education is that of the scheme worked 
out at the Neighborhood Playhouse, New York City. Here the brightest 
and cleanest reels are given at a moderate rate. With each five reel movie 
the orchestra plays a special overture and entr’-act program of good music. 
For Madame Butterfly Puccini’s music is played, thus acquainting the audi- 
ence with a masterpiece. Sometimes at these movies a one-act play may be 
produced, or some special dances given. In both of these the people of 
the neighborhood appear. Each program has a definite coherent aim. 
Dances of the East are introduced when the play is a play about India: 
the audience receives the educational value of the movies without knowing 
it. Needless to say this remarkable theatre is not run for profit. 
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dominating hunger: It has got to be satisfied through the movies or 
through some other agency. 

And this brings us to the Chautauquas. As a force for cul- 
ture in rural life the Chautauqua cannot be over-estimated. It 
puts lectures, concerts and plays within the reach of all. There 
are over 60 Chautauquas in the United States. 

Formerly there may have been a certain rigidity and sameness 
in the Chautauquas. This is fast disappearing. The Chautauqua 
now deals with world questions: with action. It mirrors ali that 
is going on. For the last three years it supplied lecturers straight 
from the trenches who brought the scenes of the war direct to 
people’s doorsteps, made it real and living to them. Now it is 
dealing with the problems of reconstruction, and its lecturers 
range from Ida Tarbell, Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Charles Zubelin to 
Private Peat. It moves with the trend of the day. Its programs 
in many cases are becoming constructive. It has introduced story- 
telling for the children in the towns it visits along the newest and 
most approved lines. It teaches folk dances and games. It es- 
tablishes Bird Clubs, and instructs boys and girls in the building 
of Bird Houses. The concerts are improving, are taking on defi- 
nite character. Such well known musicians as Leopold Godowski, 
Henri Scott, Francis Ingram, Cecil Fanning, and Tetrazini are ap- 
pearing on the circuit. There are Hawaiian Quartets of Hawaiian 
music: there are overseas quartets of the actual songs of the 
trenches: there are Old Song Concerts which are reviving lovely 
old ballads in contradistinction to modern ragtime. 

Operas are being introduced into the rural Chautauqua cir- 
cuit—Robin Hood, Pinafore, Martha, The Chimes of Normandy, 
the Mascot, and the Isle of Dreams. Dramatic readings, and im- 
personations—“turns” as they are called, are still popular; 
but they are rapidly giving way before the demand for full length 
plays. For the past ten years Shakespeare may have been mori- 
bund in our cities; but he has been very much alive on the Chau- 
tauqua circuit. A demand has also risen for modern drama, and 
the Chautauquas are putting before their audiences such plays as; 
Polly of the Circus, The Man from Home, It Pays to Advertise 
and Turn to the Right. 

Pageantry has invaded the Chautauqua. A pageant by the 
children of the community, trained in advance by a Chautauqua 
leader, now forms a part of nearly all rural Chautauqua programs. 
Simple historical pageants, patriotic pageants, fairy pageants, 
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\lother Goose pageants, “morality” pageants, and even a Biblical 
pageant based on the story of the Golden Calf have been acted by 
children in the Chautauqua circuits, thus showing that the Chau- 
tauqua has already sensed the fact that the people themselves must 
given a part in their recreation * * * even in commercial 
recreation. ‘The chorus of these pageants is formed by the audi- 
thus community singing makes its entrance into Chautauqua 


Ss 
De 


eTICe ; 
in the rural districts. 

The Country fair and the rural districts! Who can think of 
one without the other? Commercialized as it is, does yet in its 
represent an autumn festival of the rural population of 
America. Here the fruits of the earth are garnered in: here men 
and women see the work of their hands and find it good. The 
fair has possibilities as yet undreamed of. Where now vulgar 
side-shows pander, in time to come there will be beauty and sig- 
nificance that will enrich the life of the whole countryside. Four 
agricultural towns in four different parts of the country, North, 
South, East and West have already made new and vital experi- 
ments along these lines. And .these experiments will be fully dis- 
cussed in one of the following articles. ‘They have no place in 

lis present article for they are non-commercial. 

“Can you call a circus rural imaginative recreation?” cries a 
horrified reader. Of a certainty! It is the Great Romance of 


Wa 


Childhood! It is the place where adults become children. It is 
not so much what the circus sets before you, as what it evokes. 
For the children of rural districts it is mystery, adventure, glamor. 
‘The circus belongs to the child-heart of the world and for rural 
districts that lack the yearly visits of a circus we can only have 
the profoundest sympathy. It took an American poet, Vachel 
Lindsay, a poet who knows and interprets the rural districts, to 
put the joy of the circus into words. * 

“T am the Kalyope, Kalyope, Kalyope, 

Tooting hope, tooting hope, tooting hope, tooting hope, 

Born of crowds, born of steam, 

Listen to my golden dream—” 

When it comes to traveling professional companies the rural 
districts have the depths and the heights. On the one hand, the 
most tawdry third rate melodramas and burlesque appear in the 


*Mr. Lindsay will be remembered as the poet who wrote Rhymes 
Traded for Bread: Adventurs While Preaching the Gospel of Beauty to 
Rural Illinois. To anyone who doubts that the rural districts love romance 
and poetry. Mr. Lindsay’s book is heartily recommended. 
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local opera house in winter; while on the other hand, in summer, 
districts that are visited by traveling troupes of outdoor players 
receive poetic plays of a high order, beautifully costumed and 
sylvanly staged. These outdoor players are art-pioneers who can- 
not be too greatly praised. They bring to the rural districts the 
very finest types of a commercial imaginative drama, ranging from 
the gorgeous oriental color of The Yelléw Jacket to the austerity 
of Sophocles’ Electra. The Forest of Arden and the streets of 
Verona are made to live again: Chaucer and his Canterbury Pil- 
grims bring back the songs and poetry of Olde Englande. 

The circus, country fair, cheap theatrical company, the movies, 
Chautauqua, and outdoor players of a fine order represent what 
the country has of commercial recreation with an imaginative 
trend. The cheap theatrical company can be counted out: it repre- 
sents an undesirable element: for even imagination can be debased. 
A circus, the country fair and the Chautauqua come once a year; 
according to the district; the movies may be a perpetual means of 
entertainment, or they may not exist at all. This reduces the 
leisure of rural life to a monotony disturbing to contemplate. 

But, thanks to a new spirit that is abroad in the land, it 
need not be contemplated long. There is a panacea for these ills. 
It lies in what the people themselves can do and are doing. The 
people themselves can have music and drama: they need not wait 
for them to be brought: they can create them. This has been done 
and is being done on all sides. People are singing in community 
choruses, playing in community orchestras and acting in commun- 
ity festivals, pageants and plays. In all cases these efforts are 
self supporting: in all cases they remake rural life: give it an 
immense stimulus, social and artistic. Sometimes these efforts 
spring directly from a community ; sometimes a gifted leader is the 
means of inculcating them: again it is the State University or 
Agricultural College that makes straight the way. 

How great the need for imaginative recreation in the rural 
districts is, and how tremendous the response when the need is 
met, cannot be grasped unless one views the whole range of what 
is being done. These articles will therefore try to present a 
panorama of what is being accomplished in rural districts, with 
choruses and orchestras, in indoor and outdoor theatres, at country 

fairs, through unaided country efforts and through the vigorous 
assistance rendered by State and Agricultural Colleges. 
[To be Continued] 
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New York’s Information Service 


N He had obtained a three days’ furlough. Al- 
ew York asa 

Center for though he has never been to New York, he 
Service Men knew that by all the codes of celebrating 
a leave from camp, New York was the place to go if it were 
at all accessible. His camp, like twenty other camps, forts and 
naval stations, was accessible. Consequently on Friday morning 
he found himself at the exit of the Hudson Tubes. The confusion 
of elevated trains, trolleys, automobiles and crowds of indifferent 
people was no more disconcerting than his confusion of mind. 
In what part of town was he? Where should he go? What could 
he do for three days? Where could he eat and sleep? To find 
the answers to these questions was suddenly a grim necessity 
whereas he had not even considered them upon leave-taking. At 
this time there were no information booths on the street corners. 

By the end of the second day he had come to the realization 
that for thirty-six hours he had spoken to no one except a police- 
man and the man at the “Y” dormitory. By wandering many 
blocks he had seen the Flatiron building, Broadway at night, and 
a “show”, but he had become fearfully lonely in doing so. He 
had heard of clubs where one might talk with motherly women 
and dance with friendly girls but he had already found his 
favorite policeman ignorant of their location and it seemed useless 
to ask the trolley conductor. The one thing of which he was 
sure, the way to return to camp, stood out with appealing familiar- 
ity and he decided to spend Sunday there. 

During 1917 and 1918 hundreds of other men came to New 
York on leave. Hundreds were stationed on the very edge of 
the city, hundreds of others came on war business, and many 
hundreds passed through on their way to Europe. These men 
were in the city for lengths of time varying from hours to days 
and it is safe to assume that the majority were strangers,—not 
in the sense that they lacked acquaintances so much as that they 
did not know how to reach them, and not in the sense that they 
were uncertain of what they wanted to do as that they were 
ignorant of the best means of doing it. 

Here then was a situation which New York, with all its solici- 
tude for the service man had not met in an adequate way. There 
might be clubs, free entertainments, places for sight-seeing, people 
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with whom to talk; but the soldier and sailor coming as a total or 
comparative stranger might possibly go away without availing 
himself of these things unless something attracted his attention 
to them as soon as he arrived or unless someone was ready at a 
convenient place to answer his questions. Realizing its chance 
for a clearly defined piece of service, the War Camp Community 
Service instituted its Information Service Booth System in July, 
1918. 


The first W. C. C. S. information booth was 
a the Booth erected at the Pennsylvania Station and 
ystem Grew . 

manned by volunteer workers. In it, as sources 
of information,—besides the clear head of the worker,—were 
a classified telephone directory, a street guide, and plenty of 
“calendars.” The War Camp Community Service Weekly Cal- 
endar was the sine qua non of the booth lady and the soldier. 
When the latter inquired about entertainment the worker was 
enabled to underline with her ever busy pencil the dances or 
theatrical performances which were being held that afternoon or 
evening. When she found that he wanted to stay in the city over 
night, dormitory and restaurant facilities were underlined, and the 
next day’s schedule planned. As the man left the booth, therefore, 
he had with him a condensed source of entertainment, sight-seeing, 
eating, and sleeping information for the entire length of his stay 
in town; and though he might use the calendar for only the 
address of the nearest canteen, its presence in his pocket changed 
the vague longing for a good time to a feeling that he had some 
sort of destination. 

By December, 1918, a system of reports was inaugurated and 
for the first time definite results were tabulated. This tabulation 
showed that the increase in the number of booths had been justi- 
fied and that relatives and friends were asking questions as well 
as the service men themselves. It also showed that the variety of 
questions was increasing and that the information must be avail- 
able to the worker immediately after the question was asked. 

To keep up with this development the booths had been 
changed from open “stalls” to small square houses,—adequately 
heated, and attractively decorated on the outside with enlarge- 
ments of the W.C.C.S. seal,—and connected by telephone with 
the central Bureau of Information and with outside lines. A hotel 
guide, more street maps, and a theatre guide were added. A 
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complete card catalogue of the addresses and facts concerning 
every organization in any way connected with the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Service proved a great boon to the workers, though 
many of them had by this time become proficient in answering 
certain questions from an accurate memory. 

The booths increased in number as the need for them at 
special traffic points grew. At Battery Park where the men from 
Fort Hamilton, Fort Jay, the Brooklyn Navy Yard and other 
stations first touched New York, the need for a booth was soon 
apparent, as it was at the Forty-Second Street Library, “the 
busiest corner in the world.” In quick succession were erected: the 
booths at Wall Street, in the bank, foreign consul and business 
center; the booth at Greeley Square at the terminal of the Hudson 
Tubes and in the hotel and shopping center; the booth at 128th 
Street where the men from Camp Merritt alighted from the ferry ; 
at Columbus Circle; at the Cortland Street Terminal; at the Hall 
of States; at the Red Circle Hut; at Grand Central Station; at 
three other points in Manhattan and two in Brooklyn. Thus 
during the summer and fall of 1918, seventeen additional centers 
of information had followed the pioneer one at the Pennsylvania 
Station. 

As each booth was put up a new set of volunteer workers 
was easily available and the worker who knew best a certain part 
of the city was assigned as often as possible to the booth in that 
section. New volunteers were not left entirely to depend on their 
own natural gifts, however. When each registered for service she 
was given definite instruction by the Demonstrator who showed 
her how to use the sources of information, and stayed with her 
during her first few days in the booth. The best methods of 
making contacts with people were also explained and practically 
demonstrated in her presence. Right here it might be said, in 
the words of Mrs. Skinner, the Director of the Information Per- 
sonnel, that “a large amount of the success which our system 
has attained is due to the splendid spirit and untiring efficiency of 
the volunteer and also to her willingness to give a personal service 
in friendliness, for which the answer to a question was merely 
the excuse.” 

a a Although the service men and their friends 
formation met were likely to appreciate accurate informa- 
Specific Needs tion at any time, there were special occasions 
for which the information was almost invaluable. 
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When New York’s Own, the 27th Division, returned from 
Europe in March, 1919, the Information Service had an oppor- 
tunity to meet an emergency such as it had not had before. For 
a week before the men came into port, friends and families were 
inquiring to know: if they could see the ship come in, what 
particular transport was his unit aboard, when and where could 
they first greet the returning hero, to what camp would he be 
assigned, what was the best place for them to stay in the City 
and could the soldier come and see them there? To all of these 
and other questions the booth lady gave a definite answer. Her 
source of information was official, and the facts were kept as 
up-to-the-minute as higher military authorities permitted. To the 
soldier himself, even though he were a former resident of New 
York, much assistance was given during this week of parade and 
celebrations. Many of the men inquired about jobs after they 
had been in the city only a few hours, and employment informa- 
tion was classified and made available to meet this demand. Dur- 
ing the week the number of inquiries reached a total of 20,688, not 
counting the 1,475 questions about employment. 

During the following month when the Victory Fleet was in 
the harbor, the booth lady was kept busy directing visitors to the 
place where they could be taken on board the battleships; di- 
recting sailors to the entertainments given in their honor by 
W.C.C.S. and other organizations. 

When the Atlantic Fleet was at anchor in the North River 
the latter part of June and the first of July a special booth was 
erected at 96th Street on the dock where the small boats of the 
fleet emptied their loads of men “on leave,” and at 58th Street off 
which the destroyers were anchored. A “Fleet Extra” was sub- 
stituted for the weekly calendar of W.C.C.S. events and this 
answered in printed form many of the sailors’ inquiries. A large 
number of free theatre tickets were given out at the booths and 
notices of special dances for officers and enlisted men were posted 
in a conspicious place on the booth. 

In September came the return of the First Division and the 
Pershing Parade. There were probably more people in New York 
for this occasion than for any other in the history of the city, and 
since such a large majority of the visitors were strangers the 
opportunity for information service was greater than it had ever 
been for a short period of time. Re-employment questions in- 
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creased in number and the men were referred to government 
agencies as well as to corporations desiring specialized types of 
service. Often the man was found perfectly unaware of the fact 
that the government was really helping him get a job, and at this 
point the booth lady was a source of enlightenment. The man 
wishing to shop in the city before taking a train for home was re- 
ferred to the Officers’ or the Enlisted Men’s Shopping Bureau, 
through which he received a discount at a number of listed stores 

But the year 1919 proved that the Information Service was 
ready not only for special occasions but that the welfare of the 
soldier and his friend was its concern every day. Questions about 
insurance money, railroad fare after discharge, relatives in army 
and navy hospitals, membership in the American Legion, and 
numberless others were answered at the booth. Ninety-three 
thousand fifty-one free theatre tickets were distributed to service 
men including convalescents, and new information about employ- 
ment was continually given out. A special calendar was printed 
in French for use by the officers and men of the Allies. 
ee On January 1, 1919 the number of inquiries 
as a Permanent was maintaining an average of 70,000 per 
Service month, with the proportion of the number of 
uniformed inquiries to civilian inquiries as 10 is to 1. For 
the six months from March, 1919, to September, 1919, the 
ratio came down to 3-to-1, and during the month of September it 
went 2-to-1, showing a steady increase in the number of in- 
quiries from other than soldiers and sailors. During October 
there were by actual count 82 more civilian inquiries than service 
questions. All this time however the actual total of inquiries was 
on a steady increase. The increase in civilian questions during 
October is easily accounted for by the fact that on the first 
of the month the sign: “OFFICIAL INFORMATION FOR 
SOLIDERS AND SAILORS” was changed to read: “INFOR- 
MATION OF EVERY KIND FOR EVERYBODY.” 

So that the wide scope of the new slogan should not appa!l 
the new volunteers who had not had experience in the booths 
during the war, a definite training course was established under an 
expert instructor in October, 1919. Though the training was 
somewhat informal and flexible enough to suit the new worker it 
was nevertheless thorough. Every conceivable type of question 
was discussed with the worker; she was taken on a tour of the 
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various centers; and finally assigned for experience to the booth 
of a worker who had been in the service for a long time. When 
her competence was proved to the satisfaction of the instructor she 
was put in complete charge of a booth. 

The new offer, “Information of Every Kind for Everybody,” 
was a large one. But Community Service has proved its capacity 
to fill it. During the months of October and November, 57,677 
civilians, 66,819 service men and 2,098 people asking for em- 
ployment turned from the booths with accurate directions, definite 
information and as complete satisfaction as possible. That the 
inquirers are satisfied is not just surmise. Again and again 
people return to the booth to say that they would have wasted 
time and money looking for a certain place, or that the suggestion 
given had been the best possible. Of course, offers of money are 
always declined by the workers but they are an indication of the 
actual value to which the assistance amounts. Not long ago a 
man whose face was wreathed in smiles rushed up to the booth 
lady and forcing a dollar into her hand exclaimed: “Here, take 
this! You helped me out of a————of a fix once!” He had 
disappeared before she could return the “tip.” Appreciation is 
shown in many ways but not often are the workers startled by 
the expression which one sailor chose. The booth lady had 
assisted him several times, and one evening after he had par- 
ticipated in a stimulant forbidden to service men, he came up to 
the window and laid on the sill, his glass eye! 

The kinds of inquiries are as varied as the kinds of people 
passing the booth window. A business man from the South who 
has been in the city only ten minutes and who is in a hurry to 
put through an advertising proposition is given a list of all the 
job printing offices in the vicinity; to sight-seers not belonging 
to any tourist party and who want to know the “best things to see 
in a day,” is presented a small map of New York on the back 
of which is a list of the places of most interest; women shoppers 
inquire the merits of the different department stores; the weekly 
calendars which are given to soldiers and civilians contain not only 
lists of soldiers’ clubs but all entertainments and lectures which 
are free to the general public. 

“Where can I go fishing?”—‘‘How can I arrange to sing in 
prisons ?”—‘“Where can I get china mended?”—To what hospital 
can I present a $2,000 piano?”’—these are no more out of the 
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ordinary than the case of a boy, who, wanting his mother to come 
from Kansas City asks about the most reasonable boarding places 
and the best places of entertainment. Questions of direction are 
perhaps more frequent than others and the following incident 
illustrates how indefinite the inquirer can be: A man came up to 
the booth window and asked, “How can I come right back here 
tomorrow?” When the worker asked politely from what point 
he would like to come, he replied seriously “The place where I 
started.” It was evident that he had been put on the subway by a 
friend who had not even told him where he was in the beginning. 

Since New York is in peace a center of numerous activities, 
even more varied than were the war activites, the opportunity for 
service in every day needs is as great as the chance to meet special 
emergencies. In the transition period after the armistice the 
growth of Information Service for the general public has proved 
this convincingly. One of the volunteer workers who has been 
in the service since its inception says: “If for no other reason, I 
feel strongly that this particular work should continue, so that the 
visitor and the stranger may receive indirectly through the help- 
ful suggestions of the information booth, a warmer welcome to 
the reputed ‘cold-shoulder’ city.” And after all, if the man in 
uniform was glad to receive assistance and hospitality on his 
arrival in the metropolis why should the stranger from another 
community not equally appreciate such service? 





Echoes from the 1919 Year Book 


The following items of interest have been gathered from the 
returns of the 1919 Year Book: 
The Park Department of Colorado Springs, 
di ga ound which maintains four city playgrounds during the 
summer vacation period, brought last season to a 
close with a circus which was pronounced the “best ever” in the his- 
tory of the work. Four hundred children took part in the various 
events. The older boys were transformed into fierce animals and 
confined in strong cages from which they crept forth to perform 
difficult feats under the direction of a gaily costumed ringmaster. 
The stories of Red Riding Hood, The Three Bears and The Three 
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Pigs, were dramatized to the great delight of the children who in 
appropriate disguise enacted the various roles in these familiar and 
ever popular tales. There was a clown, of course, and a jazz band, 
and a quartet of tumblers, and many other delightful attractions. 
The closing feature was a splendid patriotic pageant which ended 
in the singing of the Star Spangled Banner. The three thousand 
spectators agreed that the circus was by far the prettiest, most pop- 
ular and worth-while event ever given on the Colorado Springs 
playgrounds. 


Although but recently organized, the community 
center work under the Ypsilanti Recreation Com- 
mission is already well under way. In November. 
four centers were established; one in the colored district, one in 
the foreign district, one in the college district and the fourth, a girls’ 
down town club. Two different groups of business men are meet- 
ing twice weekly, and a center for factory men is open every night. 
In addition to reaching the working girls through the down town 
club, activities are carried on in the stores at the noon hour. 


Centers for 
Working People 


Other activities of the Commission include the organization of 
forty school basket ball teams. A skating rink has been maintained 
during the winter, and an outdoor carnival of sports will be one of 
the big events of the season. 


The summer work of the Commission last season reached more 
adults than children. A factory baseball league played twice a week 
on the playgrounds. 


The Michigan State Normal College is cooperating to the full- 

est extent with the Recreation Commission. During the first six 
weeks of the summer season college students were supplied without 
charge as recreation leaders, due credit being given these students 
in their college work. 
Phoenixville is the first city in Pennsylvania to 
organize a Recreation Commission according to 
the Sproul Act. The Borough Council and the 
School Board have voted $5000. for the maintenance of recreation 
centers during 1920. This appropriation was made with the under- 
standing that a program of recreational activities for the entire com- 
munity will be worked out. 


New Municipal 
Developments 


At Coshocton, Ohio, a Recreation Commission has recently been 
appointed. Although actual plans for the city’s recreational program 
were not laid out until November, already four skating rinks and 
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two gymnasiums have been established, and with the coming of the 
summer season it is expected that many other activities will be in 
full swing. 

From a project financed by private subscriptions the playground 
work of Kingston, Ontario, is rapidly developing into a municipal 
responsibility. Last spring the School Board was convinced of the 
value of this work, and, in addition to maintaining the centers al- 
ready established, opened a new playground. Another new center is 
planned for next year. 

The City Council of Salina, Kansas, has recently voted $500. 
to be used in purchasing playground equipment for next season. 
This initial appropriation of municipal funds is regarded as signifi- 
cant of an enlarged program of recreational activities in Salina. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association has heretofore been entirely 
responsible for this work. 

The efforts of nine public-spirited citizens of 
) neg gr Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, have resulted in the 

irst Play Center . , 7 

establishment of a play center which is regarded 
as a distinct community asset. No public funds were available for 
this work, and no large subscriptions were forthcoming; so a house- 
to-house canvass was made by the committee of nine men. This re- 
sulted in enough money to purchase material for apparatus. Several 
evenings were spent in the work shop, and several more in erecting 
the apparatus on the playground site. Various pieces of equipment 
have been added from time to time, and the overhead expense has 
been met by the procceds from dances, fetes, and other entertain- . 
ments. The last season closed with a balance of $130 in the treas- 
ury toward next year’s work. It is hoped that the Board of Edu- 
cation or the Borough Council will before long appropriate funds 
for more extensive recreational activities. 
i, The Community House Association of Harbor | 
House Beach, Michigan, last spring resumed building 
Association plans which had been interrupted by the war. A 
fine community house is now about completed, and a director of 
recreation is busy paving the way for future activities. These will 
include a theatre, motion pictures, community singing, orchestra, 
social dancing, lectures, library, debating clubs, junior police, Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, First Aid classes, gymnastics and ath- 
letics. The Community House Association was organized two 
years ago for the purpose of providing adequate recreational facil- 
ities for the entire community. 
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Under the direction of its new Superintendent, 
a aterson’s En- Dr. L. R. Burnett, the Board of Recreation of 
arged Program . 

Paterson, New Jersey, has outlined comprehen- 
sive plans for increasing the efficiency of its summer playground 
activities, and has made a survey of public buildings with the idea 
of establishing evening recreation centers in every district in the city. 
Already two school buildings are open five nights each week, with 
gymnasium classes under supervision and smaller rooms in use for 
reading and games. A system of uniform games, relays, and group 
contests has already been established in the city schools, and ath- 
letic equipment is being distributed where formerly there was none. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association is cooperating with the 
Board of Recreation by turning over its facilities one night each 
week for the use of an industrial athletic league. At this time teams 
and individuals from the many silk mills of the city will have free 
access to the facilities of the gymnasium and shower baths, under 
supervision of the Board of Recreation. 

At one of the playgrounds where a winter skating rink is main- 
tained a building has been opened as a club house for a group of 
voung men, who have an athletic club of several years’ standing. 
These young men have agreed to act as assistants to the caretaker in 
the maintenance of order and protection of property during the win- 
ter in return for the free use of the building as a club house. This 
method of securing the cooperation of groups of young people will 
he extended to other congested sections of the city. 

Randolph, Vermont, has an interesting com- 
Semerntaaty munity development in connection with Bethany 

Church of which the Rev. Fraser Metzger is 
pastor. A Parish House is fully equipped with social rooms, game 
rooms, billiard and pool tables, a bowling alley and a tennis court. 
Of particular interest is the fact that this community also owns and 
maintains a splendid little theatre, which seats 750 persons. For a 
town of 3,500 this is indeed a noteworthy achievement. 

The playground work at Somersworth, New 
fae Hampshire, is showing steady progress. T he 

City Trustees maintain for the benefit of the city 
a thirteen acre tract of open land and pine growth, on which has 
been expended some $8,000. for improvement. During the past sea- 
son a cement bathing pool for children was added. This park and 
playground has a naturally beautiful location commanding a 
magnificent view of Mount Washington far to the north. 
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The Purchase Community House 


On a hill at the edge of a small country town, in the midst of 
large estates, stands a beautiful stone building. Its appearance gives 
one the impression that no expense and no thought has been spared 
in its erection; and the impression is strengthened by the spacious 
courts, the driveways, and the artistically arranged shrubbery and 
lawns which surround the House. 

This structure is fittingly called the Purchase Community 
House. It was planned for the people of Purchase, New York, by 
William A. Reed, a public spirited resident. After his sudden death, 
Mrs. Reed built the House as a memorial to her husband, and she 
has since proved herself as interested as he in the project it repre- 
sents. The purpose of Mr. Reed was to provide a better meeting 
place than the saloon for the men of the neighborhood, and at the 
same time furnish a center of activity for the women and young 
people of the community. Since there were in Purchase many di- 
vergent social interests and people of several nationalities this was a 
truly democratic undertaking. 

From the beginning recreational and social activities have 
therefore played a large part in the program. Movies, dances, so- 
cial evenings, and concerts often fill the auditorium on the first 
floor. The Men’s and Women’s Associations meet in the special club 
rooms provided for their activities. The folk-dancing classes for 
girls and women meet in the gymnasium located under the assembly 
hall and the domestic art and cooking classes in the well-equipped 
kitchen which is also located in the basement. The Purchase Dra- 
matic Club has presented some excellent plays, and dramatic organi- 
zations from nearby towns have made their appearance at the House. 
At the end of the summer the employees of various ones of the es- 
tates give dances to the employees of neighboring estates, the ex- 
change of courtesies being an old custom but never before carried 
out in a community house. Across the street an extensive tract of 
land has been laid out for the children’s gardens, and prizes are 
offered each year for the best one. Saturday Roadside Markets are 
held when the flowers and vegetables raised in the gardens are sold. 
The Agricultural Committee conducted a splendid poultry show last 
year and this will be a permanent feature. 

Besides acting as the center for the varied activities of the 
community, the House is the headquarters of the local American 
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Legion Post and the Girl and Boy Scouts; it is also the residence of 
the school mistress, the House director, and the visiting nurse. The 
work of the latter is facilitated by the fact that her Ford car is at 
hand in the basement garage, ready to be used in answering the calls 
for assistance in the neighborhood. Also at her disposal is a well- 
equipped office, an infirmary and private personal rooms. A music 
teacher has recently been engaged to come to the House every Sat- 
urday morning to give lessons to the children of the town whose 
parents are able to pay the reasonable fee. It is intended that the 
building shall be used by any persons or groups in the community or 
outside. Permission is secured from the director. 

The organization of a local group of people to share the respon- 
sibility of the House and its activities was effected soon after the 
building was erected. The Purchase Community is officered by 
president, vice-presidents, secretary, treasurer, and a board of gov- 
ernors who are the chairman of the twelve committees. At the pres- 
ent time there about one hundred members. The subscribing mem- 
bers pay a certain sum each year, the amount being confidential be- 
tween themselves and the board of governors; the sustaining and 
associate members pay stipulated dues. The name of each of the 
committees indicates its duties: Committee on House and Grounds, 
Agriculture, Library, Red Cross, Welfare, Men’s Work, Boy Scout 
and Athletics, Girl Scout Work, Program and Publicity, Educa- 
tional, Political Instruction, and Women’s Work. 

Considerable time is given to the work of the House by the 
men and women of the community. The growth of social and rec- 
reational cooperation between all the members of the neighborhood 
insures the permanent carrying out of the purpose of the man who 
planned the Purchase Community House. 





Learning to Play in Albania 


Albanian children in the town of Elbasan are flourishing 
under the new play regime introduced by the American Red 
Cross. Ragged, dirty and neglected were most of the little street 
waifs that attended the first Red Cross play festival, but under a 
program of play, interspersed with wholesome work, Mrs. Minnie 
S. Darst, the relief worker in charge, has even persuaded them 
to take a bath. 
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LEARNING TO PLAY IN ALBANIA 


More than five hundred children are regular attendants at the 
Elbasan playground. They are developing physically through 
regular exercise, and are learning to play, and to practice useful 
industrial arts. It is the first interest a grown-up has taken in 
their doings and the playground has a full attendance from nine 
in the morning until six at night. 

When the Red Cross knocked at the door of Elbasan, the 
authorities turned a deaf ear. They had not heard of the Red 
Cross, likewise the children most of them had not heard of 
play, and many of the mothers and little babies had not heard of 
decent food for months. 

Mrs. Darst went to the city authorities and requested the 
loan of the beautiful national park just outside the city. The 
Red Cross, she said, wanted to give the children a play festival. 
Reluctantly the permission was granted, and on the appointed day, 
two thousand children crowded the wide lawn of Elbasan Park. 
The Albanian and Italian officials were all there too. There were 
games, such as the youngsters had never dreamed of. ‘There was 
a band, and at the end, oceans of Red Cross cocoa and bushels 
of delicious cookies. 

Americans, familiar with the miracles wrought by play- 
grounds, accept it as self-evident that the children were ecstatic 
with the novelty and fun of it all, but to the fathers and mothers 
of Elbasan, the effect on the children was a revelation. They 
had never dreamed that play, properly directed, is as important as 
food and drink to the growing child. 

The play festival proved the opening wedge for a useful 
program of Red Cross activity, in which the government officials 
cooperated enthusiastically. Albanian women, heavily veiled ac- 
cording to the Turkish custom, and jealously guarded according to 
Moslem tenets, were allowed by their husbands to bring their 
babies to the Red Cross dispensary and baby hospital. 

The community spirit born at the play festival supplied im- 
petus to carry off the first municipal project ever essayed in EI- 
basan. Under American inspiration this little mountain town 
held a fair which netted sufficient money to lease a building for 
. small municipal hospital, the first of its kind in the city. 

People from miles around brought articles to the sale which 
was conducted on the auction plan. Everything from a brace of 
carrots to a twelve-hundred-pound ox was sold for the benefit 
of the hospital fund. The Americans contributed personnel and 
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supplies to the hospital and trained several women in nursing, and 
men as hospital orderlies. 

Work was combined with play in the case of fifty little raga- 
muffins whom the Red Cross took under its special care. They 
were true descendants of Huckleberry Finn. Alley and outhouse 
were their retreat at night, and the city streets their habitat. 

They became enthusiastic patrons of the Red Cross play- 
ground. After they got as far as bathing, they submitted willingly 
to the regulations of the place. Some accepted new, clean shirts 
and then found that the gift entailed the washing of it every 
Saturday. A few indignant ones left the playground, but the 
majority resigned themselves to the laundering task. The rebels 
came back the following week and washed their shirts. 

They learned to play American games, such as hop-scotch, 
duck-on-the-rock and prisoners’ base. Then the American lady 
announced knitting classes which all boys were expected to at- 
tend. 

These fifty quondam street urchins actually persevered with 
knitting needles and yarn until each had knitted himself one 
or more pairs of socks. Then an old Albanian leather worker 
was brought to the playground, and forthwith the boys all became 
cobblers after the Albanian fashion. 

When school opened last fall, fifty new pupils appeared, all 
wearing clean American shirts, neat grey socks, and new leather 
sandals. The mongrel pups that roam the streets of Elbasan 
were forced to seek new cronies, for a miracle in community 
service had been performed. 

Organized play forms a large part of the Red Cross relief 
work in many of the countries in which it is operating. American 
play methods have become a household word in Paris, through 
Red Cross war efforts in this direction. 

Prince Regent Alexander himself, of Serbia, was present at 
the opening of the Red Cross Dreamland and Luna Park, built 
for the children of Belgrade with the aid of Serbian helpers and 
German and Austrian war prisoners. The country was scoured 
for old automobiles and discarded carriages, and from these and 

uch lumber, metal and hardware as the Red Cross could buy, 
beg or borrow, merry-go-rounds and slides were evolved. 

“I know now,” said the prince, “why Americans keep so 
young. Who would not, with such delightful amusements and 
such recreations!” 
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The “‘Jury’’ of Kingsessing Recreation Center 
POSSIBILITIES IN THE FORMATION OF ADULT ORGANIZATION 
JosErH P. CARROLL 


Principal, Kingsessing Recreation Center, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 


The city “squares” or breathing spots scattered throughout 
Philadelphia are noticeably patronized by, what appears to the 
casuist, a motley aggregation of idle people during periods of the 
day when the rest of the populace is busy with its various duties. 

These folks are often times not merely “bench warmers” or 
“loafers” but comprise those, who by reason of wealth or dis- 
ability, do not pursue a regular routine of duty. 

By the arm of the law, who is usually a personified “don’t,” 
these people are shuffled from place to place, depending upon the 
character of the neighborhood in which the “square” is located, 
and they are fain to take chance with expulsion at the times when 
the weather permits of their using these open spaces. 

With this preliminary you have the setting in which is placed 
a group of elderly gentlemen, unknown to each other, and among 
whom are retired business men, dependent patriarchs, enfeebled 
pensioners and those upon whom a frugal old age has left but few 
traces of physical or mental inaction. 

Such men timorously came to Kingsessing in 1916 and usually 
appeared promptly at the afternoon opening hour of the winter 
season. 

Alive to ever-present possibilities, the foregoing facts were 
elicited from a number of the men and we encouraged their com- 
ing over daily and actively using our nine acres of ground as well 
as our thirty-three room building. 

In two weeks’ time, with personal introduction on the field 
and delicately placing these individuals together, there grew a 
natural aggregation who compared notes on their former “hard- 
ships,” buffetings and “ill-treatment,” and so nearly all the time 
was thus used in rounding up solitary men of advanced years 
and cementing friendships born of a common distress. 

We believe the grouchy people half the time are not aware 
of their chronic condition, any more than those who are habitually 
profane are conscious of the lurid language they dispense so freely. 

In looking for trouble one never has to turn many corners 
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to meet it and at any open window one may ventilate a grievance. 
The habit of finding fault is entirely too common, and it is in- 
sidious. It grows by what it feeds on, and one grouch leads to 
another. 

Thus we encouraged a natural age grouping, arranged to 
have them use the buildings during the winter mornings and in 
inclement weather and endeavored to add a mite to their recrea- 
tion and peace of mind with a clearly defined ultimate, but all un- 
toward as far as their own knowledge of such plans. 

While proceeding in our plan of organization of this group, 
we were unwittingly translating, at the same time, the former 
complaints into self-satisfied criticisms of the modus operandi of 
Kingsessing. 

There should be placed at convenient spots, benches for this 
group—which had by this time numbered twenty. We must needs 
produce more heat to an already overheated room. The baseball 
league was not properly organzied; the hockey team showed the 
deteriorating influences of present-day female recreation; the 
grass was cut too short; there were too few trees for shade; we 
should place more benches in the sun; track and field competition 
was criminal for such young boys; girls and women doing “stunts” 
in the swimming pool was unheard of; this magnificent building 
and spacious grounds just for recreative purposes—intolerable— 


and so on ad infinitum. 
And so while this octogenarian assemblage moved about with 


the sun, settling most matters of human endeavor and all things 
pertaining to Kingsessing—we proceeded to name, organize and 
convert them. 

Awaiting a sunny afternoon when the number was large and 
the time seemed propitious, we suggested the formation of a 
definite organization, so that, as we said, they might become a 
part of our plan on internal government and by participating in 
numbers of activities suited to their sphere, they would derive 
more benefit to themselves than by the present method of individual 
criticisms. By actual affiliation as a unit they would become an 
entity and criticism would become constructve and welcome. We 
endeavored to bring out that there is a certain merit in the 
stolidity that makes no brilliant initiations and none of the keen- 
eyed discoveries credited to the sharp of wit, but merely stands and 
holds its ground, faithful in a few things, sure to be found in the 
place where it was set—like Little Boy Blue’s toys—whenever 
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THE “JURY” OF KINGSESSING RECREATION CENTER 


the ruling power that so decides shall return to the scene. They 
would thereby fulfill at once their civic duty and enhance their 
possibilities of wholesome recreation. 

The idea “took” and a tentative organization was formed on 
the spot with the twenty-four present. We facetiously called them 
our “Jury” and they adopted that as their name, especially since 
“two panels” were present. 

The plans of formation were briefly outlined to include: 

Residence in this community (West Phila.) 
Minimum age sixty years 
Formal meetings monthly 
Informal meetings daily. 

In retrospection, after four years, the “Jury” has numbered 
among its members thirty men, the youngest of whom is sixty- 
nine years and the oldest eighty-six years. In the summer they 
pitch quoits most of the time and are an ever-present colorful 
addition to all fetes and celebrations. During one of the minor 
competitions a group of five of these men competed in a 50 yds. 
dash arrayed in the regulation costume. 

During the winter they resolve themselves into a chess and 
checker club and at Christmas time our Santa Claus is imperson- 
ated by the President of the “Jury,” whose natural attributes 
require no make-up. 

Constructive critics are always necessary. But ten critics to 
one man who works are about as useful as ninety umpires would 
be at a baseball game. There may be too much of a good thing 
iti a thousand connections on this sub-lunary sphere. 

The “Jury” now means mutual assistance as opposed to their 
former attitude and by being a part of our government through 
their delegates to our House of Representatives, their interest is 
elevated to the dignified plane of orderly procedure and not as 
before—promiscuous mud-slinging. | 

The “Jury” has demonstrated to us the value of having the 
energy devoted to fault finding converted into forwarding useful 
enterprises and getting something done that the world wants done. 
Let there be instruction and construction. A good teacher—who 
is a creative teacher—does not snarl. He smiles and hopes and is 
an optimist. Is his sunny serenity a fool’s paradise? This misan- 
thrope (the critic) is ever ready to tell him so. But the misan- 
thrope, since his life is on the wrong basis, is left behind. Those 
who aspire with a smile are those who arrive. 
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For the Celebration of the Pilgrim 
Tercentenary 


LIST OF PLAYS, PAGEANTS, TABLEAUX, RECITATIONS, 
CEREMONIALS, AND MUSIC 


Constance D’Arcy Mackay 
Community Service (Incorporated) 


O beautiful for Pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw 
Confirm thy soul in self control 
Thy liberty in law. 
From Katherine Lee Bates’ 
America the Beautiful 


We sit here in the promised land 
That flows with freedom’s honey and milk 
But ’twas they won it, sword in hand, 
Making the nettle danger for us soft as silk. 
From James Russell Lowell’s Ode 


THE PILGRIM TERCENTENARY 


The Pilgrim Tercentenary will be celebrated during 1920 from 
one end of this country to the other seeking to draw all the English 
speaking peoples together in one great celebration. Thus what the 
Pilgrims stood for will be commemorated not only in the United 
States but in Great Britain, Canada, and Australia drawing these 
late comrades-in-arms into a closer union. Through the plans 
mapped out by the Sulgrave Institution * celebrations will be held 
in England beginning May first and then in Leyden in Holland, 


*The Sulgrave Institution with headquarters in the Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York City, is named after the ancient seat of the Washington 
family, Sulgrave Manor, Northants, England. There will be a_ special 
celebration at this Manor during the Pilgrim Tercentenary. John A. 
Stewart is Chairman of the New York Board of Governors which includes 
among others Brand Whitlock, James M. Beck, Charles W. Eliot. 
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CELEBRATION OF THE PILGRIM TERCENTENARY 


and later in the United States. There will be a second sailing of 
the Mayflower. Dignitaries will embark from England following 
the route of the Pilgrims to Leyden and from there to Province- 
town, Massachusetts, where a celebration will be held in August. 
Later Plymouth, Massachusetts, will hold its celebration. It is 
expected that all the large cities of the United States will celebrate, 
and all the smaller towns and villages as well; for the Pilgrims re- 
present not only the freedom to which this nation is dedicated— 
religious, political and personal; but they also represent the Pioneer 
Spirit, and for this reason their Tercentenary is of interest to any 
part of this country that had its pioneers. And what part of this 
country has not had them? 

To join the Pilgrim Tercentenary celebration is a matter of 
patriotism. The celebration will continue throughout the whole 
of 1920, with especial emphasis on all national holidays, in 
particular on Thanksgiving. Thanksgiving Day 1920 will be 
celebrated both by Great Britain and America. 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS FOR ADULTS 


The Pilgrims. This pageant will be published in the April 
number of the Woman’s Home Companion which comes out 
March fifteenth. It can be produced by cities, town and villages, 
making it as elaborate or simple as desired. It requires a cast of 
from 150 to 500 men, women and children. If your news- 
dealer will not order this number for you, address Mailing De- 
partment, Woman’s Home Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, enclosing a post office order. This pageant deals 
with the early settlement of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, where 
one of the Pilgrims, half dreaming over his book, sees a vision 
of America in the future years. Through this vision all the great 
men and women of America appear, thus making the pageant re- 
late definitely to the whole country, north, east, south, and west. 
The pageant contains dialogue, pantomime, tableaux and pro- 
cessional effects as well as symbolic dances, folk dances. Full 
stage directions and practical suggestions for the costumes accom- 
pany the pageant text. No royalty. 





Advisory Council includes J. P. Morgan, Samuel Gompers, Rev. William 
T. Manning, James Cardinal Gibbons, General John J. Pershing, 
Major-General Leonard Wood, Franklin K. Lane, William Howard Taft. 
Those on the English Committee include—Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Viscount Byrce, Viscount Grey, David Lloyd George, Cardinal Bourne, 
the Lord Mayor of London. 
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A Rose o’ Plymouth Town by Beulah Marie Dix and Evelyn 
Greenleaf Sutherland, can be ordered from Samuel French, 28 
West 38th Street, New York City, price 50 cents. A play in four 
acts, 4 male and 4 female characters. Two scene settings; one a 
Pilgrim interior, the other a wood in Plymouth; or can be given 
in one interior scene if desired. Plays two hours. Has had 
professional production and very wide use. A charming, poetic 
and highly interesting play, absolutely authentic. Filled with 
dramatic suspense. It tells the story of Rose de La Noye, a 
Pilgrim of French descent, who plays havoc with the hearts of 
Pilgrim men; and who comes near marrying the wrong man 
through a lover’s misunderstanding. The play is replete with 
picturesque situations, and has much humor. Pilgrim costumes. 
There is a royalty of ten dollars for performances by amateurs; 
but the play is well worth it; full directions for costuming and 
staging. 

Standish of Standish by Annie Russell Marble, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Massachusetts at $1.00. A 
dramatization of Jane G. Austin’s novel of that name. The play 
is in three acts and six scenes, with one interior used throughout. 
5 female and 5 male characters. The play tells the romance of 
Priscilla, John Alden, and Miles Standish. There is a secondary 
love story; and a good deal of interest is developed by the comedy 
character of Desire Minter. The play is authentic, and the dia- 
logue lifelike and full of quaint turns of speech. Full descriptions 
of scene setting and action. No royalty. 

The Courtship of Miles Standish. By Eugene W. Presbry. 
A play in one act dramatizing the Longfellow story, published by 
Samuel French, 28 West 38th Street, New York City, at 25 
cents. It has two male and two female characters. The scene 
is a Pilgrim interior. Pilgrim costumes. Easy to give. Plays 
25 minutes. No royalty. 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


In the Good Old Days by Nora Archibald Smith from Plays, 
Pantomimes and Tableaux for Children, published by Moffat, Yard 
& Company, New York City, price $1.00 net. This is a one act 
play with four scenes, for which one interior scene can be used 
throughout. It has prologues spoken by Father Time and his 
Hour Glass. It might almost be called a short play in four acts 
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for children. 2 girls and 5 boys. Ages run from 11 to 15 years. 
Plays about an hour. Concerns the adventures of two children 
of today who crawl through an ancient fireplace into Yesterday, 
and find themselves in stern Pilgrim times. The pleasures children 
have today compared to what they had then are interestingly and 
amusingly shown. Excellent authentic dialogue and humorous 
situations. A very fine play for children. No royalty. 

A Little Pilgrim’s Progress by C. D. Mackay, published by 
Samuel French, 28 West 38th Street, New York City, price 25 
cents. One act play. Setting a Pilgrim interior. 8 boys, 4 girls, 
in ages ranging from 8 to 13 years. This is a morality play, after 
the manner of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. A little Pilgrim at 
Dame Decision’s Inn meets with False Pride, Honesty, Stead fast- 
ness. Authentic dialogue. No royalty. 

The First Thanksgiving Dinner by Marjorie Benton Cook. 
One act play. Could be arranged so that it could be given indoors 
or outdoors; but preferably indoors. 7 boys and 3 girls of 12 
to 14 years of age. Plays 25 minutes. Can be ordered from the 
Drama League Book Shop, 7 East 42nd Street, New York City, 
price 15 cents. No royalty. 

Finding the Mayflowers by Blanche Proctor Fisher, published 
by Walter H. Baker & Company, 5 Hamilton Place Boston, Mass., 
price 15 cents. A play in one act. 7 girls, or if the prologue is 
included 8 girls and 1 boy. Ages 8 to 14 years. Plays 25 
minutes. Scene; interior of a Pilgrim home. The play concerns 
the hunt for the first mayflowers, and has a surprise ending. 
There is considerable humor in the play. An excellent play for 
a cast of all girls. No royalty. 

The Life of the Corn. An Indian drama in 5 dances with 
authentic Indian music and choruses. Can be found in Indian 
Games and Dances with Native Songs by Alice C. Fletcher, pub- 
lished by C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston, Mass., price $1.00. 
This is a superb bit of Indian pantomime. This particular dance- 
drama is that of the Omaha tribe; but as the corn dance and 
ceremonial was used by all North American Indians, it is adap- 
table for purposes of the Tercentenary celebration. In the 
ethnological notes to Longfellow’s Hiawatha will be found a 
description of an ancient dance of the corn as given by the Indian 
tribes of the Eastern seaboard. The Life of the Corn is simply 
a variant of this dance. It is rich in color and dramatic effects, 
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with Indian and symbolic costumes which are indicated in the 
text. At least 50 young people can take part in it from 12 to 20 
years of age. As many more as desired can participate. There 
must be seven special “dance leaders” who are skilled in dancing 
and pantomime. There should be an accompanying chorus of at 
least 25 voices. Words, music and full description of each dance 
are given. This is essentially a drama for outdoor production. 
No royalty. 

The Pilgrim Interlude from Patriotic Plays and Pageants by 
C. D. Mackay, published by Henry Holt & Company 19 West 
44th Street, New York City, price $1.35. This is an outdoor play 
in one act. Ten boys and three girls ranging in age from 8 to 14 
years. Pilgrim and Indian costumes. The play contains an 
Indian solo dance. It relates the story of how Priscilla Mullins 
taught a little Indian girl to spin. Dialogue and costumes au- 
thentic. Easy to produce. No royalty. 
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TABLEAUX 


(Those suggestions for tableaux are taken from a celebration 
in Plymouth found in the souvenir book of Mrs. Eager.) 

The Pilgrims captive in the market place in Boston, England 

The Pilgrims in Holland. At Leyden. Embarking from 
Delft Haven 


\ The departure from Southhampton, England. (Here the 
English Merry Makers, who were not Pilgrims, had their Morris 
Dances. ) 


Indian Life; war dance; moon dance; Indian maidens 

The treaty with Massasoit 

A tea party of Ye Old Tyme (1670) 

To those may be added the Pilgrims’ Farwell; the Courtship 
of Miles Standish; the wedding of Priscilla Mullins; the arrival 
of Squanto in Plymouth colony. The Perry pictures will be an 
aid in staging tableaux. Send for illustrated catalogue of Perry 
Picture Company, Malden, Mass. 
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RECITATIONS 


The Landing of the Pilgrims by Felicia Hemans to be found 
in any collection of her poems and in most school books. 

The Mayflower by Alfred Noyes, a superb poem which will 
appear in the Delineator Magazine in May. 
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Portions of Oh Pioneers! by Walt Whitman to be found in 
most libraries. 

Selections from the Courtship of Miles Standish by Long- 
fellow to be found in most libraries. 


Music 


America the Beautiful by Katherine Lee Bates is excellent for 
community singing and suitable for Pilgrims 

America 

A Mighty Fortress is Our God, Martin Luther’s hymn 

Gone Is Now the Sullen Winter. Pilgrim chant to be found 
on page 27 of Patriotic Plays and Pageants by C. D. Mackay. 
This can be sung to the tune of Oxford. 

Other songs are an old marching song of the lowlands called 
Fortune My Foe Why Dost Thou Frown on Me? There is an 
old time ring to O Hush Thee My Babie by Sullivan which makes 
it possible for this celebration. 

Indian songs will be found in Indian Games and Dances with 
Native Songs by Alice C. Fletcher, published by C. C. Birchard 
& Company, Boston, Mass., for $1.00 

For instrumental music see New England Idylls by Edward 
MacDowell, price $1.25. Woodland Sketches from an Indian 
Lodge by Edward MacDowell, price $1.25, both published by G. 
Schirmer, 3 East 43rd Street, New York City 


Booxs on CosTuMES 


Two Centuries of Costume in America by Alice Morse Earle. 

Costumes and Scenery by C. D. Mackay 

Eggleston’s History of the United States 

School History by Hart, published by the American Book 
Company, Washington Square, New York City, gives good plates 
in color. 

Mary of Plymouth by James Otis, published by the American 
Book Company, Washington Square, New York City, at 44 cents 
gives splendid illustrations of Pilgrim and Indian properties, cos- 
tumes, and interiors, and exteriors. 

Any well illustrated Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 

Materials for Pilgrims’ costumes may be cotton cambric, 
unglazed; canton flannel; and cotton rep. It is a mistake to think 
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as some people do, that the Pilgrims always wore black. They 
wore black, but also dark green, blue, gray, gray-green, and 
warm shades of maroon and bronze-brown. All Pilgrim women 
wore caps and their hair tucked up under them. Pilgrim 
girls wore their hair tucked under caps also. Pilgrim men and 
boys wore their hair “boxed.” 

From the Dennison Tissue Paper Company in any city where 
there is a branch of it, red brick paper at 25 cents a roll can be 
obtained. This is excellent for Pilgrim fireplaces of a late date, 
1635 and on. For earlier date there is gray stone paper for 
chimney places which can be bulked over rolled up newspapers 
to look just like a stone hearth. 25 cents a roll, 3 yards to the 
roll. Address Dennsion Paper Company, 5th Avenue & 27th 
Street, New York City. 

A clear understanding as to the difference between Pilgrims 
and Puritans may be printed and placed where it can be read: 

“The actual difference between the Pilgrims and the Puritans 
was that the Pilgrims were Separatists and sought the New 
World in order to have freedom to worship God according to the 
dictates of their consciences, while the Puritans desired no separa- 
tion from the church itself only from the abuses of the church, 
and sought only to reform it. The Pilgrims were the first ad- 
vocates of freedom of conscience and believed in a free religion 
as an act of obedience to God only.” 

From an address by Dr. Benj. Scott Chamberlain of the City 
of London, in the Manor House at Scrooby, England. 


WHAT THE LIBRARY CAN DO 


(1) Pilgrim bookshelf of poetry, plays, pageants, recitations, 
music, romance, history, costume and reference works relating to 
the Pilgrims. A tentative list of these is here suggested. 

A Little Captive Lad by Beulah Marie Dix, published by 
the Century Company, New York City 

A Little Pilgrim’s Progress, a play by C. D. Mackay, 
published by Samuel French, New York City 

A Nameless Nobleman by Jane G. Austin published by 
the Pilgrim Book Shop, Plymouth, Mass. 

A Rose o Plymouth Town, a play by Beulah Marie Dix 
and Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland may be obtained through 
Samuel French, New York City 
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A Story of the Pilgrims by Roland Usher published by 
Macmillan Company, New York City 

Betty Alden by Jane G. Austin published by the Pilgrim 
Book Shop, Plymouth, Mass. 

Finding the Mayflowers, a play by Blanche Proctor 
Fisher, published by Walter Baker & Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

Founders of Our Country, F. E. Coe, containing the 
the story of Miles Standish, Captain of Plymouth, pub- 
lished by the American Book Company, New York City 

Four American Indians by Whitney and Perry. This 
contains the story of King Phillip and Massasoit and 
his two sons, published by the American Book Company, 
New York City a 

Indian Games and Dances, by Alice C. Fletcher published 
by C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Mary of Plymouth by James Otis, published by the 
American Book Company, New York City 

Patriotic Plays and Pageants by C. D. Mackay contains 
a Pilgrim Play 

Pilgrim’s Progress by John Bunyan (good for costumes) 

School History by Hart published by the American 
Book Company, New York City. Contains colored illustra- 
tions . 

Standish of Standish by Jane G. Austin published by the 
Pilgrim Book Shop, Plymouth, Mass. 

Standish of Standish a play by Annie Russell Marble, 











published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 
Stories of American Life and Adventure by Edward } 
Eggleston, containing stories of women in Indian Wars, j 


published by the American Book Company, New York City 
The Courtship of Miles Standish by Longfellow, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 
The Courtship of Miles Standish by Eugene Presbry, a 
play, published by Samuel French, New York City 
Two Centuries of Costume in America by Alice Morse 
Earl 
(2) Decorations for the Bookshelf. A long strip of white 
cardboard on which is prettily labeled Ye Pilgrim Book Shelf. 
At top of this placard a Pilgrim woman reading a book. At the 
foot of it a Pilgrim man reading a book. 
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(3) Displays 
(a) The following pictures can be ordered from the 
Perry Picture Company, Malden, Mass., illustrating 
7 costumes of the Pilgrims. The pictures are size 10 x 12, 
price seven cents each. No order is accepted for less 
than five, and a money order must be sent with the letter. 
1331 Embarkation of the Pilgrims by Weir 
1332 Landing of the Pilgrims by Rothernel 
1336 Pilgrim Exiles by Boughton 
1337 John Alden and Priscilla by Boughton 
1339 Pilgrims Going to Church by Boughton 
(b) Pictures by Remington. Some pictures in strong 
color showing scenes of Indian life are not only appropri- 
- ate but in fine contrast to the quiet colored Pilgrim scenes. k 
These scenes sheuld not be of the plains. They should 
be scenes that might be in New England, such as an 
Indian with a canoe; an Indian praying to the great 
Spirit; an Indian hunting 
(c) Pilgrim Scene with dolls. A half a dozen dolls, 
six or seven inches high dressed like Pilgrims. One 
| doll, a Pilgrim man, should be in the stocks. The other 
| dolls should be ranged against a little hillock which can 
be made by covering some books with green canton 
flannel. The dolls can stand against this. 
(d) Posters. There may be posters specially designed 
| by local artists, showing special scenes from Pilgrim life. 
(e) Models of tiny stages showing the settings for 








Pilgrim plays. A Pilgrim interior, with brown walls, 
} stone hearth and brown furniture is suggested. 


GAMES 


PILGRIM GAMES 


How to Pray Sroor Batt 


I know not if my friend Hannah has seen the game of stool- 
ball as it is played in our village of Plymouth, because those 
among us who take part in it use no sticks nor bats, but strike 
the ball only with their hands. Of course we have no real stools 
here as yet, because of the labor necessary to make them, when 
a block of wood serves equally well on which to sit; but the lads 
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who play the game take a short piece of puncheon board, and, 
boring three holes in it, put therein sticks to serve as legs. 

These they place upon the ground behind them, and he who 
throws the ball strives to hit the stool rather than the player, who 
is allowed only to use his hands in warding it off. Whosoever’s 
stool has been hit must himself take the ball, throwing it, and 
continuing at such service until he succeeds in striking another’s 
stool. 

Extract from Mary of Plymouth by James Otis, American 
Book Company, Washington Square, N. Y. C., Price 50 cents. 


INDIAN GAMES 


From Indian Games and Dances by Alice C. Fletcher, pub- 
lished by C. C. Birchard & Co., price $1.00 


Properties —One double-ball; as many sticks as players; red 
and yellow head-bands, equal in number, for the two sides of 
players. 

Directions.—The double-ball should be made in the following 
manner; A strip of leather or of strong, closely woven brown cloth 
from fifteen to twenty inches long. For six inches from both 
ends the strip should be about seven inches wide; the portion of 
the strip between these wide ends should be about three inches 
wide. The wide ends are to form the pouches, and the narrower 
middle section the band to connect the two pouches. The two 
edges of the strip should be lapped and strongly sewed the entire 
length of the strip, except a small opening about an inch long on left 
the side of each of the pouches. Through this opening the 
pouches are filled with dry sand, then the edges are securely sewed 
together so that no sand can escape. These pouches are the 
“balls.” The sides of the pouches should be decorated with designs 
painted in bright colors and a little tuft or tassel of red yarn 
fastened at the middle of the bottom of the pouch. The sticks 
should be about thirty-two inches long, not too heavy and some- 
what pointed at one end that is slightly curved. Each stick 
should be marked by an individual device so that it can be claimed 
by its owner. 

Two wickets, made by crotched poles about five and a half 
to six feet high, having a bar fastened across the top, are placed 
in line with each other, one at the East, the other at the West, 
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and as far apart as the limits of the grounds will permit. A red 
streamer to be tied to the eastern wicket and a yellow streamer 
to the western wicket. 

The players are divided into two parties of equal numbers 
and lots should be drawn to decide which side shall have the 
eastern goal, and all of that side must wear red head-bands; the 
other side must wear yellow head-bands to show that theirs is 
the western goal. 

An umpire must be chosen, to whom belongs the duty of 
tossing the ball when necessary; to keep the score, and to settle 
any disputes. 

To make a point the ball must be tossed so as to hang on 
the crossbar of the wicket. An agreement must be made as to how 
many points shall constitute the game. 


THE GAME 


The players stand in two rows about fifteen to twenty feet 
apart, one color on one side, the other color opposite. "The Umpire 
takes place between the two lines as near as possible to the middic 
of the rows. When all are in readiness the double-ball is tosse2 
by the Umpire straight up into the air, and all those whose places 
are near the middle of the rows watch the descent of the “ball” 
and try to catch on their sticks the connecting cord of the 
double-ball. If one succeeds, he tries to send it down the line 
toward the goal of his side; those of the opposite side try to 
prevent success to this movement and to send the “ball” in the 
other direction. The “ball” should not be allowed to touch the 
ground from the time it is tossed until it is lodged on the wicket. 
The side that lets the “ball” fall to the ground loses a count, and 
the side that keeps the “ball” up until it reaches the goal scores 
two points, equal to four counts. 


Fortow My LEADER 


This game is widely played among the Indian tribes, par- 
ticularly by the boys, and also by the girls. The Leader improvises 
the steps and the movements, which all who follow must repeat 
and keep time to the song. It has been handed down from one 
generation of young folk to another—for how many, “nobody 
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SONG 


Follow my Leader where’er he goes; 
What he'll do next, nobody knows. 


THE GAME 


A leader is chosen, and all who join in the game must go 
where he goes, dance as he dances, move the arms, hands and 
feet, as he does. The skipping and dancing must be in exact time 

. : yA . : ° 
with the song that all must sing. The game gives opportunity for 
fancy steps, winding intricate figures, “cutting capers” and merry 


pranks. 
MUSIC 
\ full list of music is appended to the list of drama. 
DANCES 


The Pilgrims did not allow dancing; but Indian dances and 
ceremonials are appropriate to the period. A full list of these is 
given with the list of drama. 


STORYTELLING 


\ Storyteller in Pilgrim costume should visit libraries, 
schools, parks, playgrounds, parish houses. Excellent mater- 
ial for story telling will be found in Mary of Plymouth by James 
Otis, published by the American Book Company, Washington 
Square, New York City, price 44 cents. This is filled with ex- 
ellent short material. Recitations appropriate for Storytellers 
will be found in the List of Drama, which includes pageants, plays, 
tableaux, recitations, dances, ceremonials and music. 
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GENERAL PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF PLAYGROUNDS, 
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OPEN TO PHYSICAL DIRECTORS, REC- 
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Methods of Service 


THE AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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CONVENTIONS 
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Middle West Convention 
Western District Convention 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Over 600 Carefully Selected Titles 
COMMITTEES FOR INVESTIGATION AND 
COLLABORATION 
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